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THE TIME ELEMENTS OF THE ORESTEAN TRILOGY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to inquire into the length 
of time spanned- by the action of the Oresteia. A great deal 
has been latterly written on this subject, particularly with re- 
gard to the individual plays. The Agamemnon has been com- 
pared with The Merchant of Venice in the matter of time ele- 
ments. ' 

Antonio's bond, we are told many times, ia to mature in 
three months, bat all the action intervening between the giv- 
ing and forfeiture of the bond runs its course in a few days. 
During this short space the remaining days stealthily slip out 
of count. We are thus confronted by a two-fold "show of 
time" — a long interval and a short interval. No attempt ia 
made to harmonize them; the difficulty is not even hinted at. 
The dramatist chooses to compress the historical time of three 
vwntha into the fictitious time of " three days", and he does it 
and "there's the end on 't." And why may not a long period 
of slow-paced inaction be dramatically measured by a short pe- 
riod, filled to bursting with rapid, crowding incident? With 
Antonio time travels slowly, at least, if not "on crutches"; 
with Bassanio, bent on love and venture, it "gallops." Noth- 
ing is easier than to lose the needless "creeping hours" in 
company with the latter. But Shakespeare's "short time" in 
no sense gives the lie to his "long time." If either is to be in- 
dulged, it is the former; for there can be only one answer to 

'Dr. Horace Howiud Furness, The Variorvm Shakttpeare, Vol. VII 
(1888) pp. 341-S5. 
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the question, How moch time actually elapses between the giv- 
ing and forfeiture of the bond ? The "short time" is a sheer 
dramatic illusion; the only true reckoning is that estabhshed 
by the duration of the bond. 

In considering the Orestean trilogy, the essential unity of 
the separate plays should be constantly borne in mind; though 
individually complete, they are at the same time related to 
each other as the separate acts of a larger dramatic whole. 
Furthermore, not to stop with merely recognising our poet's 
accomphshed purpose, we should enter into the problem of its 
execution and look at it, as far as we can, as he himself viewed 
it. We should be guided throughout by his own conception of 
dramatic completeness and by the observances which he fol- 
lowed in the pursuance of this end. The so-called canon of 
dramatic unities never reached a wholly positive st^e in the 
art of Aeschylus, but his plays bear witness that he never de- 
parted from any one of the principles which it enjoined except 
for the attainment of higher ends. He never violates the rule 
without making some sort of amends, as, for example, in his 
violation of the unity of place in the Eumenidea. Despite the 
fact that he transports us from Delphi to Athens, the real set- 
ting of his action undergoes no striking change. The temple 
of Athena is substituted for that of Apollo, and that is all; the 
general surroundings are substantially the same in either 
scene. His infringements of the unity of time are even more 
notably repaired. The period which actually elapsed between 
the capture of Troy and the return of the Greeks could not 
have been less than a week,' but in the earher parts of the Aga- 
memnon this interval is not only left out of view but squeezed 

'Without reckoning; tlie time required for the destruetion of the city, 
the division of the spoils and the various preparations for departure, 
and farther without taking into aoaount the delay incident upon the 
nocturnal storm which fell upon the fleet and scattered it, a lapse of 
some three or four days at least must be assumed as the most probable 
lens:th of time required for the voyage from Sigeum to Nanplia. Com- 
pare the foUowing passages: Od. Ill 180 ff.; U. IX 382; Soph. 
Fhil. 364, 480. 
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out of existence. The action of the Prometheua moves rapidly 
and, apparently, without a moment's halt: a Uttle scrutiny, 
however, discloses the fact that its real duration is to be reck- 
oned in days rather than hours,* Even the avowedly 
broken action of the Sumenidesis invested with a surprising 
semblance of continuity. But it is uselesa to dwell further up- 
on an obvious fact. Our poet's conception of dramatic unity 
clearly involved a more or less rigid observance of the unity of 
time. Now, then, when we remember that his great purpose 
in the Oresteia was to integrate the separate plays of the trilo- 
gy into a larger dramatic whole, and further that he found the 
critical situations of his larger theme scattered over a period of 
many years, we can appreciate the temptation that confronted 
him. It is the question thus suggested that I propose to in- 
vestigate. Did Aeschylus discard the preexisting chronology 
of the Orestes story and substitute for it a new chronology of 
his own, or, on the contrary, did he accept it? My thesis is 
that he accepted it, but purposely obscured it wherever it in- 
terfered with the continuity of his action. 

The problem presented by the "time-perspective" of the Ag- 
amemnon has been so exhaustively and ably discussed by Dr. 
Fumess' and Professors Verrall' and Dyer' that I shall give 
it no place in the present inquiry, but proceed immediately to 
the time-interval between the Agamemnon and the Cho&pkori, 
First of all I shall concern myself with our poet's conception 
of the actual length of this interval; I shall then consider brief- 
ly his dramatic treatment of it. . 

'See the remarks of Professor Lewis Campbell, Cla*»ieal Beviwo, 
Vol. IV p. 304. 

* See reference g:iveii above. 

* The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, London (1889) : Introdnetion. 
"'The Plot of the Agamemnon": Harvard Studies in Classical PhiU 

Ologif, Vol. VII (1896) p. 95 ff. 
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TBB TIHE-IIfTEBVAL BETWEEN THE AOAUEHNOH AND THE 
CHOEFHORI. 

Here there are two opposing theories. The first, and older 
of these, was, until a few years ago, the only one. It as* 
samed, rather as a matter of course than as a matter in need 
of proof, the same long period of time between the death of Ag- 
amemnon and the return of Orestes which Homer, Pindar, 
Sophocles and Euripides have made familiar. The second 
view was advanced quite recently by Professor Seymour in an 
interesting article, "On the Duration of the Action of the Ores- 
tean Trilogy. " ' He states his main assumption in the follow- 
ing words: " My thesis is, that according to Aeschylus, the ac- 
tion of the Eumenides closes only a few days (perhaps ten) af- 
ter the Agamemnon. " He thus makes the first two plays al- 
most continuous in action. Professor Seymour's ideas hav« 
been accepted and championed by Professor Louis Dyer. ' 

The older conception must have been the ancient one. 
Scholars seem to have known no other and the schoKa ' evident- 
ly reflect the traditions of antiquity. It was, I believe, thor- 
oughly hybrid in origin. Its unquahfied acceptance for so 
many centuries must have been induced by the more concise ■ 
and definite accounts that we find in other ixiets. In the Odys- 
sey" we are specifically told that Aegisthus ruled over Mycenae 
seven years after Agamemnon's death, and that in the eighth 
Orestes returned from Athens and slew him. Again " Aegis- 
thus is forewarned against the execution of his murderous de- 
signs, 'for Orestes, when he grows up {owwot &v ^p^) and 
yearns for home, will wreak vengeance upon him.' Pindar 

' Claagical Review, Vol. VIII (18M) p. 433 tf. 

* Harvard Studies in ClMgical Philology, Vol. VII pp. 95, lU, foot- 
aotes. 

*Cho. 801, 954. The references here, as throughout, are to Weck- 
lein'a critical edition. 

'• HI 304 ft. Compare IV 82 with III 3U. 

" I 41 n. 
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and Sophocles assigD no definite interval; it is everywhere evi- 
dent, however, that a long time has elapsed. " The Enripide- 
an version " tallies more closely with the Homeric account. 
The return of Menelaus after seven years of wandering, is rep> 
resented as taking place only a few days after the murder of 
the usurpers. " Tlie story, which we find in all three poets, of 
the child's rescue from death is, of itself, sufficiently conclu- 
sive, necessitating, as it does, the assumption of an extended 
interim for his adolescence. Particularly do the narratives of 
Sophocles and Euripides abound in chronological data; the few 
that we find in Homer are exceptionally lucid and explicit. 

It was, then, from these (and similar") external sources, 
rather than from Aeschylus himself, that our inherited idea of 
the Aeschylean Orestes returning home years after his father's 
death was formed. The justness of this supposition will force 
itaeU upon any one who will examine the Oreateia for precise 
and unimpeachable indications of time. If the data furnished 
us by the predecessors and contemporaries of Aeschylus had 
not survived, the orthodox conception of the period interven- 
ing between the action of the Agamemnon and that of the Choe- 
phori would hardly have passed so long unchallenged. 

But notwithstanding this paucity of detail, there is still 
enough in the way of positive and circumstantial evidence to 
show that Aeschylus did not, in this chronological particular, 
radically depart from the traditional form of the Orestes story. 
These evidences are supplied chiefly by the Ckoephori; the 
most of them are individually weak, but, interpreted each in 
the hght of the others, they seem to me not only strong but 
convincing. 

"Pyth.XI 17,36; El. 3, U, 41, 124, 164-«5, 294-95,303 ff., 782, 
1154-55, etc. 

"JBI. 284, 541, 57S; Iph. Aul. 622, 1451; Or. 377. 

"Or. 39, 470 ff.; Mel. 112, 776. 

"It is presumable that A^ftB and Xanthus posited the delayed ven- 
geance; SteaichoTOS certainly did (Plut. Ife Sera Nnminia Vi'>idicta,e. 
10). 
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INDICATI0K8 OP A LONG INTERVAL. 
I. The following passage indicates an interval of many 
years: 
Cho. 934-37, 

IfioXt ftkv 8uca IIjHa/uSiiif XP^*Y 

l/ioXt ^ ti 8o/M>v rof ' Ayafi,ifiyov<K 
&arXmt Xfuiv, SurXoGt 'Afnjs. 

"Late catne due vengeance on the sons of Priam, 

Just forfeit of sore woe; — 
Late came there too to Ag^amemnon's house 

Twin lions, two-fold Death. —IHumptre. 

That the Sra-XoOs Xouv" refers to Orestes and Pylades seems 
now generally conceded by scholars; any other interpretation 
renders the comparison more or leas pointless. It seems equal- 
ly imperative to extend xpW to the second clause; otherwise it 
is otiose. The striking point of similarity is the delayed ven- 
The lines that follow (941-43) give confidence to this 

tvoXoXviar' u Svmxriviov Soiuay 
inra Sinu' luaaropoiv. 



And from the wasting of his auoieut vealth 

By that defiled pair. —Plun^tre. 

II. The following passages indicate an interval of extended 
length: 

1. 
Cho. 959-62, 

mipa. re ^ti>c 18^ /jLtya, r ii^pi&^ 
tj/aKimr oUav. 

ayayt pav^ fio/ioi' troK^ Syav yifiivwi 
yapatTrer&i ixtiaff iti. 

"The phraseology recalls Ceuj-of 'ArptiSdv (Ag. 44), SiBpovor 
xparoi {Ag. HI.) A latent balance is, no doubt, intended between 
the two pairs of avengers. 



feehng: 
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"At laat we see the light. 
Now is the bit that onrbed the slaves" ta'enofF : 

Arise, arise, house: 
Too long, too long, all prostrate on the groond 

Te have been used to lie," — Plumptre. 

Compare the closing lines of Orestes' appeal in the earlier 
action of the play: 

KOfu^, d.TTo a/tiKpov 8* Av SpttM itiyav 
SaiioVj SoKovina Kopra vvv irtn-raMCCKU." 

"0 foster it, and raiae from low estate 
A house which now seems fallemitterly." 

Swantoick. 

This passage seems to me positive proof that our poet as- 
sumed a long lapse of time between the downfall of the hoase 
and its resurrection. The obvious query with regard to the 
date of the downfall hardly requires an answer; the period of 
the prostration is sufficiently dehned by the circumstances 
which led to the resurrection. If the house rose into new life 
with the restoration of its rightful owners, its ruin must have 
begun with their expulsion. The destroying hand which un- 
dermined it must have been the hand of the usurpers. So 
much seems incontestable. Now is it supposable that Aeschy- 
lus thought of it as fallen either in whole or part while the 
king-stone of the structure was still in place? The supposition 
is an affront to reason as well as evidence. It is abundantly 
confuted by the testimony of the Argive elders, given in the 
hour of the king's murder: 

iti.7f}fiv{o ijipoyriSai (rripifOdi 
cjnraXii^i' iitpifivav 
Svq, Tpdmiifuu, irCryoyriK oZitwir,'* 
"Ah, whither shall 1 flyt 
For all in ruins sinks the kingly hall 
Nor swift device nor shift of thooght have I, 
To 'seapeits fall." 

—Morshtad. 

"olHerSr, Franz. 

"261-262. 

"Ag. 1532-34. Cf. Cho. 48-52, S*-260. 
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Clearly the house fell when its master fell. The period of its 
prostration was the period which intervened between the death 
of Agamemnon and the punishment of his murderers. 

That the period was a long one seems amply proved by «Au» 
Symi xpAw, Not only does a strong emphasis fall upon these 
words, but in the last line they are reinforced by ^, which, of 
itself, marks the condition dwelt upon as one of extended dura- 
tion. Furthermore, it should be noted that the hnes before us 
follow close upon the comparison instituted at the beginning of 
the stasimon between the long-delayed Trojan vengeance and 
that which had just been brought to pass in the house of Aga- 
memnon. The two passages are supplemental and mutually 
corroborative. There is no reason for chai^ng the chorus 
with undue exaggeration. The condition which they describe 
is happily ended. It is no longer a condition which they view 
through the magnifying lens of misery; on the contrary, they 
regard it more or leas calmly as a sorrow that is disappearing 
for good. 

2. 
Cho. 461-63. 

TpoiuK li ii^ipTru KXvovtrtw ttr/ftdrtitv. 

tv^OftivtM S* hv VSoi,. 

"A shudder creeps over me as I hear the prayers. The fated ven- 
geance hath long been waiting, bnt it will snrelj oome at the call ot 
prayer." 

The words of the chorus refer broadly to the numerous in- 
vocations scattered through the eommo$; immediately, they are 
BU^iested by Electra's appeal in the preceding Une, 

Before discussing this passage it will not he out of place to 
ascertain our poet's answer to the question, when must the do- 
er sufier? how soon does retribution follow upon sin? It has 
been asserted that the "essence of Aeschylus' conception of di- 
vine retribution was swiftness."'^ It I. understand him rightly, 
he clearly defines his conception in the following passages: 
"Prof. Louis Dyer, Harvard Studiea in Clou. Phit., Vol. VII p. 108. 
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KcAoiKU "EptVUK jytOVtg 

ryxTpov <^' ^itv Suck 
■waXami>(C Tpifi^ Piov 
Tt$&r ipavpov, iv 8" di- 
OTWt Ttki&oirroi ovris iA«o." 
fiatfiiv oiSnnu Sucof , 

mxm yap firamu. 
Kvpunr )ii»u rcX«." 
Tov JvriToXftoi' 8i ^o/ti rtpaifiaSav 

fitoMOi iw j(pwif Koffijcruv 
Aai^ot ^rav Aji^ n-ovof 

These generalizations distinctly imply that retribution might 
be far removed in time from the sin which it punished. Lines 
C9-63 of the Choephori are even more explicit: ' Some are pun- 
ished in the morning of transgression, some at eventide, and 
others even die unpuniahed.' For specific cases, the sons ol 
Oedipus may be regarded as falling under the first category. 
Their punishment was instantaneous; compare the words of 
the chorus: ^v Si rpoa nij tOUitd cofi^ovc "Epinis," Up to the fa- 
tal moment when lust of fraternal blood drove them to mutual 
slaughter, they were still within the pale of salvation." Paris 
and Laius, on the other hand, went long unscathed before the 
astral bell of their doom was sounded; and Atreus, it is well 
Icnown, died leaving the consequences of his crime as a legacy 

"Stfpp- 7*>^- 
-Ag. 468-73. 
"Eton. 642-47. 
••.Bmn. 55e-560. 
» Sept. 715-76. 
" Compare 673 ff. 
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to his Bon. It is obvious, therefore, that Aeschylus entertained 
no categorical notion as to the when of divine retribution. It 
was, as he thought of it, purely a matter of divine pleasure. 
The appointed hour (Kupun 4n^, iMpixpavTw ^yap) might be 
soon or it might be late, according as it suited the will of Heav- 
en. In other words, the Aeschylean gods punished in their 
own good time." 

So much by way of approach to the lines before us. A 
strong interpretative Ught is thrown upon their meaning, as I 
understand them, by lines 374-78 of the Agamemnon: 

Toe raSe irpaiavr he 'AXtidySpf 
TtLVOvra itclAju to£dc, oirtus &v 
IfffTt wpb Hiupov ^rjS vjrip Sffrpm 

"Zeua god of host and ^eet, I confess him great, who hath wrought 
this Tengeance for Paris' ein, though long he bent his bow, that so nei- 
ther heaven-high the bolt might go, nor short of the mark might tall." 
Verrall. 

The vengeance decreed against Paris was purposely delayed. 
And so it was in the case of the conspirators. Expanded into 
their full implication the words of the chorus may be para- 
phrased thus: " FuU many a day has passed and the stroke of 
vengeance has not yet fallen; but this earnest appeal for help — 
the auspicious air of the occasion — tells me that the hour of 
divine pleasure is at hand; Heaven will surely delay no long- 
er." Compare the sentiment with which they inaugurate the 
comTOOS: 

iXX u fUyaX^u Mo^ptu, Ato^cF 

^ rh Suiaioy fiLtTafiaivti. 
'Justice is at last ohan^ng sides. Heaven grant that it may all end 

" The lines quoted by Stobaens ( Aesch. Frag. 23) from the loatBacchae, 
t6 Toi xaxoy rcoSiSHeS epxt^cn. flportai 
xai Ta/iTcXdxr/na zm Jiepdovri nji" 8//(ii". 
must have been motived apropos of a particular case, possibly the pun- 
ishment inflicted upon Pentheus. 
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There seems to me no doubt that the idea prominent in fw«i 
is that of waiting. This meaning is strongly demanded by the 
opposition established in line 462. The words rfxo^wMi y &v tk- 
ftx plainly imply that vengeance might have come before, but 
had not. The antithesis required is that of delay. Further- 
more, if the notion of fixedness is emphasized, tS liapaipav must 
signify the decree of Fate; but when we get to !^A« it manifestly 
means the Fate that executes. The personification is unavoid- 
able with the second verb, and we should naturally expect it 
with the first. Indeed, every tangible indication goes to show 
that the meaning claimed for ^w" was just that which our poet 
intended it to bear. He meant to tell us that the vengeance 
decreed against the murderers of Agamemnon was delayed in 
its execution. And not only this; be tells us that the period of 
delay was not a brief one. This is estabhshed by mttoi. It 
seems inconceivable that the chorus are overstating the real 
duration of the action which they are describing. The exag- 
geration would be motiveless except as a protest against the tar- 
diness of vengeance. However slowly the time may have 
passed, however impatient the old women may have previously 
been, their state of mind at the time of speaking is clearly 
adverse to the expression of such a feeling. It is surely too 
much to suppose that any human being would quake in his 
boots (rpoiuK fi i<iiipvfi.) at the approach of desired retribution 
and in the same moment cry out against it as long belated. 
The whole spirit of the passage tends to the conviction that 
they are speaking soberly and representing the delay as it 
really was. But for a more positive argument, miAot, referring 
to the recent past, was a colloquialism which the tragedians 
seem to have avoided in lyric parts. 

A careful inquiry into the history of »o>a» discloses the fact 
that it had even as far back as Homer two clearly defined uses. 
In primary and natural function it referred to the distant past; 
in secondary and developed function it often referred to the re- 
cent or immediate past. The distinctness of the two uses has 
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long been recognized. Compare the following passages from 
Eustathius: 

rotovrov 8} mu ra traXai iroXXaKis mtpa ti& 'A-fruttSi, oiS airo Zt/Xtrnv 
iti }(p6vmt paKpinjTa.^ 

la/imi y^ ori ^ 'Arffis iraAat oISc kiyav ov ixovov to Aiji imxvov }(p6ytni 

roiairrfi Svt-a/Miat lau to n-oXot rapa ti ti^ Kta/ux^ md triptM 8<ut- 
WTtu, ovK iui itaitpav yyiovov irqiuuvtm, iAA* Icrrn oS nu vf>6<r^TOV 'Atti- 
KoK, <W fuLAiora S^Aov Koi vap& So^okXu ^XAa^(oS n nd tv r^ {El, 

676) .•• 

These comments obviously proceeded from a feeHng that the 
word normally and naturally conveyed the notion of an extend- 
ed lapse of time, and that the short-time usa^^e was io some 
way peculiar. As a matter of fact, the only difference between 
the two uses was a difference of attitude on the part of the 
speaker. In the former case he was representing a distant oc- 
currence as it really was; in the latter case he was represent- 
ing a recent occurrence as not recent. The very soul of the 
short-time -raXai was exaggeration." This fact, so easily prov- 

"21. XXIII 502. 
"21. IX 527. 
••27. VIII 108. 

"Thisis well illastrated by a familiar passive in the Knights (1163 
ff.): 
JIA. ca Siju kyci fiivzoi vapt6>tiva6fiivoi 

zpiKoXai xd9tf/iai fiovXouevof 6' evtpyertXy 
AA. iyai 6 cxditoXai y € Kal Sat8e>idxaXai. 

xai X'^iiSxaXai xai itpoKaXatKaXaiKoKai. 
HA. lyw Si iipo6/ioHeSy yc Tpi6/tvpt6xaXcn 

ftSeXviToiiai 6(f.w TicA xpoxaXatxaXaixakat. 
Compare the dialoE:ae between Pisthetaeras and the Poet in tiie Birda 
(920 ff.): 
1IIS&. ravri 6v «6t' itco^eaS; aad n66ov xpovov; 

nOL xdXat, ndXai S^ r^vS' iyoi xX^Zna nifXtv. 

niSQ. ovH apri 9va> tenancy TJVTtft kyei, 

Kal Tovyofi m6itep xaiSiaa yvy dij 'B^fiWi 
The Pierian beggar retreats under lyric cover and defies conviction: 
aXXd nS uxefit Mov6daiv ipclrti, 
oldiisp tKxaiv diiapuyd. 
A partial parallel to xdXat is afForded by xpovea as occasionally em- 
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ed, telU us immediately the story of its birth and the place of 
its abode. An examination of the literature will Bbow that it 
was regularly confined to a conversational setting. It was un- 
doubtedly a colloquialism in origin, and for all practical pur- 
poses it remained bo. This is indicated by the notable fre- 
quency with which it occurs in Greek Ihat is professedly collo- 
quial in character" and by its conspicuous absence elsewhere. 

ployed by Euripides. Contrast its coUoqnial use {Sip, 1181, Med. 904, 
908, Or. 1201, 1. T. 1336) with its serious import {Ale, 1036. Andr. 783, 
Bacck. 294, Bel. 1468, El. 578, 579, 952, Heracl. 889, 941, 1029, H. F. 
tfXJ, Rkes. 893, Phoen. 166, 294, 305, 872, 1043). The adjeotiTe xportot 
b similarly used (Compare Andr. 84, Bel. 1384, Supp. 91, Ion. 403, Or. 
Ifil, 234, Bhe». 569 with El. 5S5, 1157, 1308, Jon. 64, 304, 469, 1425, 1615, 
Hei. 566, 645 1035,1232, Gyct. 349, Or. 475, 485, 740, Phoen. 14, 367). 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the ooUoqoial weakeuine of 
strong; time-words is a phenomenon common to all lau^a^s. Dudum 
xadpridem are familiar examples in Latin. In Snglish one hears every 
day the most astonishing overstatements of the most paltry periods of 
time. The slang of exaggeration not infrequently expands a few inno- 
cent hours into ages, centuries, a month of Suttdat/s, an awful long tiritt, 
etc. Contrast the use oE long ago m the following passages: 
"Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago." 

—Wordsworth, Tht Solitary Reaper. 

"Qaol. Come, sir, are you ready for deatht 

Fogt. Over-roasted rather; ready long ago." 

—Shakespeare, Cymb. V. 4, 154. 

"Aristophanes shows fifty one occurrences of TtdXai, and in at least 
thirty five of these the allusion is certainly to the recent past: ^cA. 575, 
885, 1088, 1114, Bq. 125, 236, 314, 690, 731, Nub. 4, 1036, Vesp. 317, 330, 
82S,.dv. 49, 3U, 931, 1019,1641, Xj/sist. 55, 1629, 1033, Thesmoph. 1026, 
Ban. 237, Eccles. 313, 503, 877, 948, PI. 157, 261, 410, 643, 937, 1029, Pea. 
476. In prose Dialogue the short-time coloring is so much the rule (cf. 
Frotag. dfSA; Phaedr. 257(7,273 2); Got^. 456 .4, 458S, 489 C; Phaedr. 
63 J9 £, 79 C, 114 D; Crit. 43 B, etc.— Xen. Oec. XVIII 10, XIX 14.) 
that in one instance we find Socrates safeguarding the serious force of 
th« word (Apol. 18 B)t kftov ydp xoXXoi xartfyopoi yiyayaHi «pot 
^/tdi Mat xdXai xoXXd ^St; tztj xai ovSiy cti-ifiii Xiyoyrei. The words 
KoXXd ifSrj trji are added rather for the sake of clearness than for em- 
phasis. See Stallbaum's excellent note on the passage. 

The first traces of the usage appear in Homer, as I have intimated 
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It ia little short ol proved by the testimony of the traeediaus, 
particularly Sophocles. 

Aeschylus uses viXai fourteen times, Sophocles flfty-nino 
times, Euripides thirty-nine times. In Aeschylus there are on- 
ly three" cases in which the word certainly refers to the re* 
cent past and in Euripides only fifteen;" in Sophocles there 
are no leas than thirty three." The aggregate number ot ex- 
amples of the short-time usage in the three poets ia fifty one. 
All of these without exception occur in dialogue. There is no 
trace of the ueage in monologues or choral songs; under such 
conditions WXtu always carries us well back into the past. Ev- 
en ihore significant for my argument is the fact that only one" 

above. Four of the eigbteen examples found in the Iliad and Odyssey re- 
fer to tbe recent past and it is notable that all save one occur in dialo(^e 
speeches (17. IX 105; Od. XX 293, XXIII 29). The exception is 
n. XXIII S7I. In tbe arcbery oontest Teucer, sbootine: first, severs 
tbe cord by which the dove is bound. The liberated bird immediately 
takes flight and Meriones in bis hurry to shoot rusbes up {fsepxofttyoi} 
and snatches the bow from Tenoer's band {Ueipvee X"Poi) : arocp Sij 
oierov Exiy jidKai, tus ifiuei-— "The arrow be had long bad in hand, 
while he (Teucer) was shooting." The poet throws himself into tbe feel- 
ings of the expectant archer. itdXat reflects tbe impatience and eager- 
ness with which be awaited bis tntn. 

"jIj. 582, Pets. 293, From. 871. In Cho. 2H, eli 3ih>- t/Ksii afxep 
Hr/vxo^ wdXai, the reference is altogether doubtful, Orestes may 
b&ve in mind only tbe prayers which he has just heard from his place 
of concealment. 8o Klectra appears to understand him (cf. Kartvyfid- 
t<oy 217 with xaretixouai I. 136.) See, however, the explanation of 
Paley (I. "208"). In Prom. 1030 there is doubtless some exaggeration, 
but it is not necessary to suppose that Prometheus' detenniuslaon was 
recently formed. 

"Z. A. 332, Bacck. 824, El. 357, SOS, 663, Hip. 1085, Med. 1110, Ale. 
421, Beracl. 644, Or. 860, 1425, Troad. 239, 624, Phoen. 1329, Cycl. 649. 
Tbe instances of the normal usage are Bacek. 1349, Hel. 63, 419, 1068, 
Heracl. 1, 4S2, Hip. 23, Jon. 826, 994, 1342, 1429, Cycl. 140, 450, Or. 129, 
672, 811, 933, Bhes. 321, 329, 696, 465, El. 513, Fhotn. 438, 867. 

-Phil. 589, 806, 906, 913, 966, 1218. 0. T. 289, 449, 973, 1067, 1112, 
1161, 0. C. 629, 1252, 1628, El. 676, 920, 1201, 1119, 1332,1358,1477,1481, 
Ant. 279, 289, 659, 1036, Track. 87, 414, 1121, Ai. 5, 20, 36. 

"Euripides, Troiad. 239; a stichomytbiclineat tbe bef^nning of a com- 
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of these occurrences is found in lyric meter. Moreover, it is 
particularly noteworthy that Sophocles, who employs the 
short-time usage with such conspicuous freedom, admits it on- 
ly in dialogue trimeters. The conclusion to which these facts 
lead is inevitable. The use of vaXai in allusion to the recent 
past was an idiom of the popular speech which the tragedians 
adopted with reservation. They never allowed it except where 
the conditions were distinctly favorable to the admission of 
such coUoquiahsms. 

Returning now to the passage under consideration, I main- 
tain that the environments are not only not colloquial, but the 
reverse. In the first place, the meter is lyric. Secondly, the 
conditions, properly speaking, are not even those of dialogue. 
The triangular c<ym7no8 brought to an end by the hnes with 
which I am concerned is almost devoid of conversational color; 
in dominating character it is a triple series of alternating mon- 
odies. The speakers rarely address each other and even then 
only incidentally. The closing words of the chorus are seem- 
ingly spoken in monologue. There is nothing to show (as '«"- 
v"* 322, ^ "n* — ^unw 371i o^ — kXwis 441, '""'crpiiiw — ipy^ 450) 
that they are addressing the children, while, on the 
contrary, tOxpfuvoii is best understood as meaning for those 
who pray, that is, if one prays. Lastly, even if the collo- 
quialism were otherwise admissible, it would be peculiarly out 
of harmony with the solemnity of thought and feehng with 
which the old women are obviously invested when the words 
are spoken. In the hour of prayer one lays aside the happy- 
go-lucky commonplaces of language. In view of these consid- 
erations, I feel confident in claiming that liAai does not indi- 
cate a brief period of time. It is used in its normal function 
and, in this function, it can only mean that the death of Aga- 
memnon was an occurreilce well back in the past. 

mo* in which TalthybiuB speaks in trimeters and Hecnba in broken lyr- 
ics whose theme ia chiefly dochmiac. 
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III. Less definite indications of a long iaterval. 

1. 
Cho. 1008-11, 

SpiUTfy tj o£« I^MUrw,- papropa, St fUn, 
teapot ro?, (vt i^aij/ai hlyurOati ^i^tK. 

Su/i^oUcnu has been variously explained as meaning (1) 
contHbtttea, helps, (2) agrees toith, tallies with, (3) conj'ecfando 
agnoscitur. The last mentioned of these explanations, which 
seems never to have met with wide acceptance, has long been 
discarded; the second still has numerous advocates, but of re- 
cent years has been losing ground; it is the first that is most 
generally approved at the present day. But notwithstanding 
the diversity of opinion obtaining with regard to the meaning of 
the verb, no doubt has heretofore been expressed as to the no- 
tion conveyed by XP^. Professor Seymour, of course, finds 
in it only a period of days, but the scholars of the past have in- 
ferred from it a period of years; they have universally assumed 
that the stains upon the robe were of long standing. And this 
assumption can be laid only in small part to the influence of 
the long-interval hypothesis. A brief analysis of the interpre- 
tations mentioned will show that it is vitally essential to two of 
them. 

1. contributes, helps. 

"Look, how the sported stain combines with time 

To blor the many dyes that once adorned 

Its pattern manifold." —Morshead. 

"And the blood-stain helps time's destroyinf work. 

Marring full many & tint of pattern fair." 

— Flumptre, 

"It is the welling blood which hath aided time 

In spoiling the many hues of the embroidery." 

— VttraU. 

Is it ref^onable to suppose that a period of a week could pro- 
duce the effect here described? Indeed, the supposition would 
be not only unreasonable but absurd. Blood-stains alone may 
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mar, bat why the cooperation of time? Clearly the robe was 
faded as well as disfigured; both chemical action and the agen- 
cy of time had wrought upon it, and, wherever the two were 
cooperative, the original colors had been dimmed and the pat- 
terns blurred. It is necessarily implied that the process of de- 
struction had been long in operation. 

On first sight, this interpretation is very attractive, but, 
when we look deeper, it bears a very shadowy relation to the 
lines that precede. The dominant notions are the faded ap- 
pearance of the robe and the cooperation of time and blood in 
producing this effect. Why should Orestes be concerned with 
these particulars? What significance have they? In what way 
do they explain or enforce the witness-bearing character of the 
blood-stains? "The whole meaning," according to Professor 
Verrall, "is simply this, 'How can I doubt the fact [i. e., of 
her guilt] when I have before my eyes a memorial of it, on 
which, though all is [faded with age, the traces are stiU visi- 
ble?'" If the stains wjere faded, this is just what we should 
expect Orestes to say, but the Greek words do not even re- 
motely suggest this fullness of meaning. In the translations 
quoted above there is not an inkling of it — not even in Profes- 
sor Verrall's. And quite naturally so. It is impossible to se- 
cure the antithesis desired except by crushing out any notion 
of cooperation between time and blood. In other words, we 
must conclude that no intimate connection exists between 
the hues under consideration and those that precede, or else 
seek a different interpretation for ^;i,8iiXXmu. 

2. agrees vtith, tallies with. 

'In conformity with this explanation of the word the surface 
meaning of line 1008 will be: ' The stain of the oozing blood 
agrees (tallies) with the time'; that is, with the date of her 
crime or the period ol time that has elapsed since her crime 
was "Committed. Taken alone, this statement would be con- 
crete and intelligible enough, but, when we endeavor to recon- 
cile it with the requirements of the context, the need of further 
explanation becomes obvious and unavoidable. To say of the 
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stains that they a^ree with the time that has elapsed since their 
origination ia one thing; to say that they mar the colors oi the 
robe is quite another. What larger and deeper meaning did 
Oreatea wish to convey tlirough the medium of these isolated 
notions? 

Our translators, to whom we naturally look for help, rather 
confuse than enhghten us. Campbell's version follows closely 
the word-order of the original and we gather from it that the 
stains, being as old as the crime, were faded with age: 

"The sttuns, treeing with the years. 
Mar all the pattern with their pallid hue." 

filackie's is pointed and, in the main, satisfactory, but we are 
puzzled to know what has become of fufiSoXXtTa*: 

"The time 
Hath paled the murtberous spot, but where it was 
The svimptaODs stole hath lost its radiant dye." 

Even more acceptable is Minckwitz's rendering, but it carries 
us still farther away from the original: 

"Nicht loscht die Zeit die blut^erotmen Flecken aus, 

Die dieses Purpur's Farbenglanz besadelt." 

All of these translations seem to emanate from one and the 
same understanding of the passage, but they do not at first or 
even second glance strike us as meaning one and the same 
thing. Following the lead of initial impressions, we should 
rather conclude that they represent entirely different interpre- 
tations. The common view-point is probably to be got at in 
the following way. It is first of all taken for granted that the 
queen's crime was years back in the paat. In conformity with 
this fundamental premiae it is further assumed that the stains 
upon the robe were visibly faded. Proceeding, then, upon the 
basis of these data we may suppose that Orestes' real meaning 
is this: ' The marring effect of the blood-stains is in keeping 
with the (long) time that has elapsed since their origination,' 
that is, ' It is Just what would be expected in view of their age;' 
which is to say further, ' Though old and faded, the stains still 
mar the hues and patterns of the embroidery.' From this 
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point a little recasting and change of words will bring us easir 
ly enough to the translations of Blackie and Minckwitz. Thus 
explained and re-explained Orestes' words make excellent 
Bense, but why, one inevitably asks, should they require all this 
explanation? If the meaning arrived at is what our poet real- 
ly intended, it is hardly going too far to say that he chose a 
very unobvious and indirect path in the expression ol it. 

It should be observed that Orestes is not drawing an infer- 
ence as to the probable age of the blood-spots. The moment 
we think of him as concluding from the appearance of the 
stains that a length of time must have elapsed since their origi- 
nation equal in extent to the period of time that had elapsed 
since the murder, the situation changes entirely; a motive lor 
the inference must be immediately estabhshed. To this end it 
might be supposed that the matricide was, for the passing mo- 
ment, either in actual doubt as to the identity of the robe be- 
fore hini or, better still, that he was seeking to establish its 
identity judicially. If such were his purpose, which seems al- 
together unlikely, his thought fully expressed would run some- 
what thus: " How can I doubt the testimony which this me- 
morial of her guilt supplies? It must be the selfsame instru- 
ment of her crime, for the stains upon it clearly date from the 
time when her crime was committed." This would give a very 
desirable prominence to (vii^oXXxrai^ but the thought transition 
seems to me abrupt and unnatural. If I in any wise grasp his 
meaning, there would seem to be something of this point of 
view in Wilamowitz-Mollendorf's translation of the hnes: " der 
blutfleck, der des purpura glanz verstort, ist alt, so alt wie ihr 
verbreehen." 

So far I have proceeded on the traditional assumption with 
regard to the age of the blood-stains; on the counter-hypothesis 
that they are only a few days old the interpretation will still 
hold good. The stains, which in the former case were old and 
faded, now become fresh. With this change of premises, Ores- 
tes says quite as simply as before: " The marring effect of the 
stains is just what would be expected in view of the (short) 
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time that has elapsed since their origination," that is, " They 
are fresh and distinct." Under these circumstances it would 
seem futile to urge the passage under consideration as evidence 
in favor of the long-interval hypothesis. And indeed it would 
be so, if ^i^jScEXXwai could be reasonably established in the 
meaning that is. claimed lor it. As it is, this meaning is little 
short of conjectural. It is not only unnatural, but it obscures 
the eminently active character of the verb and, so far as my 
knowledge goes, is altogether without parallel. To express 
the notion of tallying or corretponding wilh we should expect 
some verb that is purely intransitive, for example (nm-pcjfiu, trep^ 
fiaivm 01 frviariima. Added to this fundamental shortcoming, it 
further repels the indulgence which might otherwise be accord- 
ed it by perplexing and confusing us. Instead of opening a 
straightforward approach to the meaning of the passage, so 
simple and obvious that any and all translations based upon it 
would be instantly interchangeable, it carries us through a 
hard hour's drill in mental gymnastics and leads us to more 
than one possible goal. Indeed, no stronger presumption can 
be raised against this interpretation of the word than the alac- 
rity with which latter-day scholars have abandoned it and 
pinned their faith to another which, even at its best, seema 
hardly more satisfactory. 

3. conjeetando agiwaeitur. 

Schiitz explains: "kt/kU ^dvou est sanguinis ex vulneribus sca- 
turigo de qua etiam post longum tempus liceat conjecturam 
facere ex macuUs quae vestis colorem muhis locis vitiaverint." 
Pauw's point of view is somewhat different: " Caedis vero tinc- 
tura post tempus diutinum conjicitur, varies colores vestis cor- 
rumpens." The very essence of this ungainly explanation 
consists in emphasizing the period of time indicated by xp^as 
one of great length; the stains are not only dimmed with age, 
but well nigh obhterated. 

Both of the interpretations now current seem to me open to 
serious objection. It is easy to find fault with them, but at the 
same time it is difficult to improve upon them. Nevertheless, I 
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ehall venture to propose another solution, which, I feel, more 
nearly satisfies the re^iuirements of the case. In lines 1008-9 
Orest«3' attention is riveted upon the fact that the robe is 
stained with his father's blood (<i t^a AlyurOw ^'<^); he 
finds in this fact ocular proof of his mother's £:uilt. As I un- 
derstand it, the purpose of the succeeding lines was to explain 
and thereby enforce the evidential character of the blood-stains. 
The context requires an antithesis: 'Despite its age, the stain 
of the oozing blood is atill distinctly visible.' The important 
point is the distinctness with which the stain is envisaged, 
and what is wanted is an explanation of iufifiaUutax that will 
give convincing expression to this fact. I should read fv" XP^ 
with Herwerden and translate the verb (as the l)assive of "wi 
Ti« avpfidtJuar) is pitted agaimt, fights against, reeitts, defies. 
The whole passage may be rendered thus: " Did she do it or 
did she not do it? I have a clear-spoken witness in the robe 
before me, seeing how Aegisthus' sword has dyed it. For the 
stain of the oozing blood defies (holds fast against) the as- 
saults of time in marring the patterns and hues of the embroi- 
dery"; that is, " despite the hostiUty of time, the stain is atill 
distinctly visible." The thought uppermost in Orestes' mind 
was the persistent vitahty with which, in spite of age, the 
blood-stain had maintained its identity. The original color of 
the dye was, of course, no longer apparent, the robe itself may 
have been perceptibly faded; but these particulars were of no 
significance to him. He had no concern with the effacing pro- 
cesses of time, except in so far as time had not destroyed the 
material evidences of his mother's guilt. 

In essential character the stains upon the robe are merely 
symbols. As no small part of their meaning they typify the 

" The luanmed corraption is easily accounted for. Some well-inten- 
tioned Bcholiaet, onderBtanding the verb in the sen<[e of eontributts and 
realizing that ru xpiiy<^ ivfifiakXtTat would naturally mean "contrib- 
oles tfi the interest of time" and conceiviug; the poet's real meaning to be 
"oontribntes ivith time," helped, oat the Dative of Acoompaniment with 
a tfvv on the margin. The nbiqaitoas blunderer came along and incor- 
porated it in the text. 
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indelibleneas of the moral stain which the queen had incurred 
in murdering her husband. One of our poet's most insistent 
sentiments is the impossiblity of atoning for unrighteous 
bloodshed; the moral stain incurred by the murderer was age- 
less and indestructible. Hand in hand with this sentiment, 
and often serving as a medium for its expression, there goes a 
corresponding notion with regard to the physical blood-stain. 
He more than once voices the popular behef in its indestructi- 
bleness. Whether he actually held to this superstition or 
merely accepted it as a convenient symbol is immaterial. For 
poetic and religious purposes it was a striking conception, and 
he uses it repeatedly and effectively. The correlation of the 
two ideas is clearly seen in the following passage: 

JirciSav avroKTWdic 
avro&uKTOi $a.v<iim, 
KOI yBmla. Kons irCj] 

Ti; Av KoSofiium irdpot;. 
T« iv <T^ Xavfftuv;" 

In the Agamemnon the king's murder is characterized as «!/« 
ivirr&r,'* and so it is represented in the Choephori: 

&' aJim r i/cvoGiv irri )(0ovhf rpinfitni 
rtras ijiivoi •Konfyai ov StafipvSav.*" 
nopK rt TtavTti Ik ium i&av 

fiaitmrrts rov 

)(tpoii.v<r^ iparov Koffai- 

povrti (Ovouv fiarav.*^ 

In view of these preparations (one might call them) in the an- 
tecedent action, the symbolism claimed above for the actual 
material stains which confront us in the robe scene is amply 
justified. The same correlated ideas are present: Jhe persis- 
tence of the physical stain represents the fixedness of the 
queen's guilt, which all th e streams of earth flowing in one 

•■ S^t. 721-28. 

"1460. 

"64-65. 

« 70-73J of. 518-19 
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coold not wash away. If this symboliam was part of our poet'a 
purpose, and there is no reason to doubt it, we should look to 
find its logical completion in the appearance of the symbols; 
we should look to find the material stains declaring by their 
very aspect the enduring vitality of the moral stain. In other 
words, we should look to find them clearly and strongly out- 
lined, not faded and dimmed with age. The improbability en- 
countered by this supposition is not greater than that which 
actually confronts us in the opening scene of the Eumenides. 
Besides, it is not a question of what seema probable to us, but 
of what Aeschylus deemed dramatically desirable and at the 
same time dramatically possible. Rational men, as a rule, do 
not believe in ghosts, but ghosts are introduced on the tragic 
stage even today. As a dramatic device, the stalking spectre 
is not only incalculably effective, but he is invested with ade- 
quate poetic verisimihtude by virtue of the fact that the super- 
stitious and ignorant accord him a real existence. The pres- 
ervation of the blood-stains in much, or even all, of their orig- 
inal integrity would be defensible on exactly the same grounds. 
As a dramatic possibihty, it would have been justified by pop- 
alar belief; as an, actuality, it would have greatly increased the 
dramatic effect of their exhibition by clarifying their symbolic 
meaning and materially adding to the spectacular effect. The 
imagination is almost prepared to conjure upon the robe 
stains of an actual crimson color when it recalls the picture of 
the suppliant at Delphi with the days-old blood still dank and 
dripping from his hands. The freshness of this blood typifies 
not only the freshness of the matricide's crime but also the 
malignant tenacity of the moral stain which he had incurred. 
On arriving in Athens both his hand and heart are clean; 
but, even thus, for the eyes of the hounding Furies, to 
whom he is still a criminal branded with the ineffaceable stain 
of mother-murder, he leaves a trail of clotted blood by which 
they track him. The very fact that Aeschylus could make 
such use of the physical stain of blood in the case of Orestes, 
strongly supports my thesis that he made an analogous use of 
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it in the case of Clytemnestra. I do not mean to claim tiiat 
the staJDB upon the robe were actually blood-colored; my only 
contention ia that they were clearly and strongly defined, and 
that the purpose of the lines before us was to call attention to 
this fact. 

2. 
Cho. 381-54, 

Zcv, Zrv Karm^tv ifXTrifiTiav 

i<rr€p6roivov drav 

Pporiov rXofum mu wavoipyif 

"0 Zeus! Zeae! who sendeet from belov 

A woe of tardy doom 
Upon the bold and subtle hands of men .... 
Nay, though they parents be. 

Yet all shall be fulfilled. — PEumptre. 

The schohast rightly explains -ry x^ KAvromTcrrpas nal Alyi- 
ffAw, although the former, as is shown by TOKtum, ia uppermost 
in Orestes' mind. In the AgaTnemntm the Atreidae are li- 
kened to vultures robbed of their young. In answer to their 
cries the God "on high" 

Wrtpowowof 
ir4i»!ru vapaPamv "Epivvv. 
ovrw ^ 'Arpiioi inuSos 6 Kpoffffiov 
iTT 'AXiiavipif wiitirti iinot 
Znfs . . ." 

"Sendeth forth on men tranBgressinK', 
Erinnya, alow but sure avenger; 
So against young Alezandros, 
Atreos' song the great King sendeth. 

"YartpiwotviK in this passage is specifically colored. However 
indefinite and elastic the first part of the compound — Sartpat — 
may ordinarily be, it is here defined in scope in so far as the 
second component enforces by direct implication a specific 
paatsbment. The chorus use the simile of the vultures mere- 
ly as a means of describing the Atreidae in their attitude to- 
"58 ff. 
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Ward the injuries they had sustained. The vengeance inflict- 
ed on the transgressors who had wronged the birds typifies the 
vengeance which those who had wronged the Atreidae were to 
suffer. Now with regard to this vengeance the elders had two 
definite bits of information and only two. They had fore- 
knowledge through the prophecies of Calchas that it was cer- 
tain to come to pass and further that it would be long delayed 
(xpAy ^ irf(>£ ktX.).'*' They lay special emphasis upon the lat- 
ter fact at the beginning of the parodos (Stntrw ^ Irot ktA..)"* 
and return to it more than once in the subsequent action. It is 
jaet this particular that itrrtpo- gives prominence to. The com- 
pound is not a general (and, it should be observed, superflu- 
ous) characterization of the avenging spirit, but a specific de- 
scription of the vengeance which "in the course of time" was 
to fall upon Paris and his associates. The simple wrrqw com- 
bines, in some degree at least, the functions of both after and 
later in EngUsh. At any rate, it often acquired the sense of late, 
and it is this idiomatic color that appears in vtmpiintvov. The 
indefinite "after {later) -avenging" is merged into the more 
definite "late-avenging," Plumptre seems to me to catch the 
full spirit of the word — " alow but sure avenger." 

Returning now to the lines under consideration, I be- 
lieve their wordii^ was consciously influenced by those 
quoted from the Agamemnon. The sentiment in both 
cases is the same — the divine authorization of ven- 
geance for wrong done. It should also be remembered that 
wmpiwonxK was coined by Aeschylus and, so far as our -knowl- 
edge goes, used by him only in these two instances. This fact 
alone would suggest a connection between the passages. This 
is further indicated by the close kinship of 3.rav and "Epuw, 
They are practically synonyms, as the schoUast noted long ago. 
Moreover it is Zeus (i Kpaavm' Ztit — z«v, Z«S) in either case 
who sends {w^*«— Jl/^^i***^) the avenging spirit. Indeed, the 
congruity of thought is so perfect, the sameness of words so 
"•131 //. 
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8trikmg, that we may fairly pronounce the one passage a con- 
sdons reminiscence of the other. The poet's mind would 
seem to have been runmng on the parallel of the Trojan 
vengeance. Further on in the play, as we have seen, he lik- 
ens the punishment of the usurpers to that which befell 
Priam's sons, and the motive of comparison we foundin a stay 
of execution common to both. Why may not fiorepojroiwiv insti- 
tute in a shadowy way the same parallel? At any rate, it 
involves the notion of tardy punishment in the Agamemnon 
and no less definite connotation would seem to be appHcable or 
possible here. Orestes' meaning is this; " Zeus! ZeusI thou 
who sendest from below, however late, unfailing doom on the 

bold and impious hand Even though they be parents, it 

must still be brought to pass.'"* 



Cho. 644-48, 

Ttityw S* tirajTijifpa Sifuxac 
aluariov im^aiTipiav 

The whole tenor of this corrupt passage is in full accord 
with the traditional conception of the time-interval between the 
Agamemnon and the Choephori. Despite the fact that no safe 

**"ToxeS(St Si . . . Ttltirm, The meaniag of this is andoabtedly, 
as esplaiued by Merkel, that deferred pimishment [lidTcpoxoirov) is 
paid like & debt with interest (rdxoS). All other explanations (as that 
roHBvdi is contrasted with naiiii, v. 378; Conington) are forced and 
mmatnral."— rerrafl. This interpretation would greatly strengthen my 
Oftse, but it does not seem as aatoral as that i^ven above. "Instead of 
finishing as we expect, 'send down upon the guilty mother,' she [i. e. 
Bleetra] breaks off, as it were with a sudden shrinking from the direct 
imprecation, and softens it into a prophecy — *bnt on her, mother 
thongh she be, yet vengeance draws nigh.' o;im; is used idiomatically 
and elliptically; the full thought would be xaiictp roxevifiv oviSir ou<ai 
reAerrcn , ' ' — Sidgwick . 
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argument can be drawn from them, vaXaa-iptov and XP""^ leave 
ug under a persistent impression that the culminating ven- 
greance which was to wipe out the atain ot former bloodshed 
was widely separated in time from the particular case of blood- 
shed that occasioned it. 
Cho. 798-801, 

xXvtrt frvii,<l>pov(i Btoi- 
ay*ri, rSiv ttoXoi irtirpayiityiov 

yipwv iftov^K p/tfKir iv 80/1019 rixoi. 

The same is true here. The scholiast explains yipa>v ^v<k aa 
referring to 'Ayapi/xvmrot miAoios i^onK, This is, of course, wrong, 
but in the lines preceding the idea is distinctly conveyed that 
the murder was mtAmos and nothing short of ToAaios. 

Cho. 740-42, 

OK fUM tA ftcf troAcua trayKenpanhia 
aXyv ^ifcroMTTa rO&r? tv 'ArpiiiK Siiftws 
rujjovT ifttiv ijAyvco" Iv irrfpvoiv ijtpavL, 
dAA' ovri TTia TtKovSt Tnfy! avcayaiufV 
ra liAV yap iXXa TXijiim/iav ijvtXow xaKtt, 
ij>iXo¥ 8" 'Opitmp' .... 

According to the scholiast ' the old sorrows ' of the nurae 
were the butchery of Thyestes' children and the death of Aga- 
memnon. Wecklein very properly observes "An das letztere 
ist mehr zu denken." Professor Seymour thinks that these 
words " in the mouth of the old nurse are not to be restricted 
in reference to the single sorrow for the death of Agamemnon." 
There were to be sure other sorrows, particularly the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia, that she might have felt and that deeply, but we 
cannot escape the feeling that her keenest and most insistent 
grief must have been occasioned by the murder of her royal 
master and the downfall of the house and family to which her 
heart and life were bound with all the intensity of a slave-wom- 
an's pride and affection. In any case, her words are inconsis- 
tent with the thesis that this grief was less than a week old. 
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They rather convey the notioii that she had got well beyond 

its influence. "The old-time sorrows were grieTOUB t» 

my inmost heart. But never yet have I had such sorrow as 
this to bear. The other misfortunes by dint oi enduring pa- 
tience I threw off, but this etc." The untranslatable VftrXow 
naturally implies that she had successively overcome each and 
every one of her past sorrows — even that for the crowning mis- 
fortune of the king's death. She does not speak as one who is 
still under the shadow of a terrible calamity. 

No satisfactory positive evidence can be got from any one of 
these passages, but negatively considered they are, it seems to- 
me, distinctly hostile to Professor Seymour's contention. In 
every one of them we find a comprehensive allusion to several 
acts of bloodshed that had taken place in the house of the Atrei- 
dae, These were certainly the butchery of the children and 
the murder of Agamemnon; the hieratic murder of Ij^geneia 
may also have been included in the reference, but the impor- 
tance attached to it was altogether secondary. Now, when it is 
borne in mind that the last-mentioned occurrence was more 
than a decade removed and that the first was twice as far back 
in the past, what are we to infer as to the remoteness of the 
second when we find them collectively described as ra noXoiA 3X- 

yij, mXmrffia oTfiara and Ti vaXai varpayi/Jm,^ The logical iuier- 

ence is unquestionable. The occurrences with which it is 
classed justified fuUy the description given; hence we should 
naturally conclude that the murder of the king also belonged 
to the distant past and equally justified the description given. 
In other words, I insist that the categories employed are emi- 
nently unnatural, if we must think of the murder as only a few 
days old. If it were an unessential or even a secondary item 
in the allusion, the language in which the allusion is clothed 
would be more defensible; but, when we consider the fact that 
this imrticular crime was uppermost in the minds of the cho- 
rus and the nurse, it is strange and misleading. Furthermore, 
if our poet's intention was to discard the old conception of the 
time that elapsed between the death of Agamemnon and the re- 
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turn of Orestes, and aubstitute for it a new reckonit^ of the in- 
terval, he signally defeated his own ends. The public for whom 
he was writing were already possessed of very definite notions 
with regard to the extent of this interval; they had been tai^ht 
by the older poets to think of it as one of many years, and, so 
far as we know, no other conception had ever obtained. Added 
to this, Aeschylus himself nowhere plainly and outeiwkenly re- 
pudiates the traditional chronology of the story. In view of 
these facts, the reference to the king's murder contained in ti 
■nXaia tlXyij Krt. could have bome but one meaning to our poet's 
bearers; they must have been regarded as express indicatioDS 
of his acceptance of the established interval of years. Yet Pro- 
fessor Seymour would have us believe that he flaunted tradition 
and reduced this interval to one of days. In making this change 
he waa actuated, it is auppoaed, solely by dramatic considera- 
tions. " The action of the Orestea loses notiiing, while it gains 
in energy and diatinctneas, if we think ol it as condensed into 
a few days." But why did the poet lapse into ambiguity and 
thereby destroy the very conception of time that he wished to 
eatabUsh? Why did he not enforce this conception? It seems 
to me inconceivable that any playwright would tor the sake of 
his action gratuituously fabricate a time-interval of less than a 
week and yet in the course of this action represent it repeatedly 
as an interval of years. 



Sirv iiSo\<0f SoAuis 

^XAirTOf/tivav tv xpovots 6aimv iiroi)(cTat. 

These lines are textually hopeless and their general sense 
seems hardly as clear as has been commonly supposed. How- 
ever, I feel justified in citing them here by reason of the schol- 
ia on line 954, which are as follows: t^ KXvnu/x:^pav rijv SiAmk 
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6* T^ &Jnjf fi)MTrTOfUvav Ik iroAAou 'Opvmfi. The meaning 18 ap- 
parently this: "Upon Clytemnestra, who through guileful 
practice has been injuring the house and that too for a long 
ttjne, there haa come righteous retribution." — "Retribution, 
though long thwarted, was at last brought to pass by Orestes." 
It should be noted that, although these explanations differ 
widely in their treatment of ^Aanro/xwu' (or whatever may have 
stood in its place) , they a^ee perfectly in one particular. From 
the standpoint of either, justice had been not only delayed but 
long delayed (hrl imkvv xpovof — i«jroAAoE). Where did this no- 
tion come from? It was surely not a gratuitous interpolation; 
it must have proceeded from something in tlie text upon which 
these old interpretations were based. The first comment bears 
every mark of an expanded translation. If we strike out KAv 
Tui/x^oTpav, Tov o&»v and V 8'"/ as explanatory additions, SoXmbs, 
fiXaiTToamv, im mkw xpow and iroixtrax correspond exactly to &>- 
Ai<i>f, p\arTQixivav, iv xpof"^^ daatw and iiioi\tTaj. of our text. The 
very emphasis given to «ti ttoKw xpo«>v by its position and by 
the «"' preceding marks it as an essential item in the meaning 
of the original. Indeed, it seems certain that the somebody or 
somebodies from whom these schoha emanated found after 
jSAasTtyioiai' some word or phrase that could be translated by W 
troXw }(pwov or in miWou xpw^"- It seems certain also that Aes- 
chylus could not have written iv xpoi'ws ftxouv. Some sense, at 
least, could be extracted from the scholia-text; none whatever 
can be got from ours. In view of these certainties, it is safe to 
conclude that our schoha-tradition is probably nearer to what 
Aeschylus actually wrote than our text-tradition. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened by the fact that the scholia help us to the 
true reading time and again" in the Choephori. And such 
may well be the case here. At any rate, Bothe's restoration of 
iyxpoviv0€'itra.v is the most plausible explanation of «" XP"™« $wav 
that has been proposed. 
The untrustworthiness of the Medicean scholia may be 

« 155. 250, 261, 417, 422, 437, 472, 530, 534, 540, 646, 671, 878, 987. See 
Sidgwick, Choephori, Ap. IV p. 127. 
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granted, but we are not entitled because of thia fact to ignore 
them. In the present instance, particularly, they are of unusu- 
al importance, for they shed the only external light we possesa 
on a difficult and mutilated passage. The comments on line 
954 may, of course, be altogether misleading; our poet may not 
have intended to say that Clytemnestra'a punishment was long 
delayed or anything to this effect. But the balance of proba- 
bility tends strongly to the opposite conclusion. The passage, 
I think, must stand as thoroughly valid second-hand evidence 
in support of the long-interval hypiothesis. 

IV. Indications unfavorable to the assumption ot a brief in- 
terval. 

1. 

Cho. 268 ff.*' 

The short-interval theory would make it necessary to sup- 
pose that Orestes made up his mind to the murder of his moth- 
er without any appreciable delay. The ascertainable facts in 
the case are strongly against this. The matricidal scheme of 
vengeance was not a project independently conceived and vol- 
untarily entered upon by Orestes; it originated entirely with 
Apollo. Moreover, it was not a divine suggestion, but a divine 
command. And added to this it was not a command freely and 
willingly accepted; it was one which Orestes was compelled to 
obey. The spirit in which he received it can be confidently in- 
ferred from the pohey ot last resort which Apollo adopted in 
dealing with him. The fact of the god's threatening his emis- 
sary with a long list of peculiarly hideous penalties as the price 
of disobedience shows that his simple word of command was 
not enough; it implies furthermore that argument and persua- 
sion had proved unavailing in the attainment of bis ends. He 
resorted to methods of intimidation because it was the only re- 
course left him. The situation presented forces the conclusion 
that he had encountered serious difficulty in bringing Orestes 
to the point of obedience. We must suppose that the latter had 

"Cf. Cho. 1026 ff.; Eum. 84. 199 f., 468. 596 rt. 
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«ither shown himself openly rebellious or had irritated the god 
by indecision end delay. The circumstEiuces forbid any oUier 
conception of his attitude. It is plainly out of the question to 
suppose that he yielded a ready and unhesitatinff comfdiance 
to the god's wishes. It not only involves the incongruous sup- 
position that a man whose moral biaa was strongly in the di- 
rection of righteousness and whose filial instincts were marked- 
ly pious could bring himself all in a moment and in cold blood 
to the revoltii^ imiuety of matricide, but it is thoroughly out 
of keeping with Orestes' actual attitude toward the murder of 
his mother. His aversion to the deed is abundantly proved by 
the fact that he had to be forced to it, by the dehrium of mis- 
ery and madness into which he is plunged after the murder, 
and by the pathetic irresolution which he evinces when brought 
face to face with its execution. Even in the act of striking his 
courage gives way and he must be nerved to his horrible duty 
afresh — and how? By the warning voice of Apollo speaking 
through the lips of Pylades. I wish to emphasize these last 
words. Professor Verrall has shown," conclusively I think, 
that Pylades' sole function in the play is as the deputy of Apol- 
lo, or, as he excellently puts it, " the living embodiment of the 
divine command." The dramatic part that he plays, or rather 
his lack of part, is hardly intelligible on any other assumption. 
His presence must be thought of as in a certain sense the out- 
come of divine precaution. It was thus that the god saf^nard- 
ed the execution of his purpose. He provided against the pos- 
sibihty of failure by never allowing his emissary to lose sight 
of his injunctions. If I am right in this view, and it seems dif- 
ficult to avoid it, it leads us to the unavoidable conclusion that 
Apollo was not sure of Orestes. And we are further fortified 
in this conviction by his initial attitude. He could hardly be 
expected to be otherwise than distrustful of a resolution which 
had to be evoked by the goad of terror. 

In short, every tai^ble presumption — the policy of intinu- 
dation adopted by Apollo, his distrust of his emissary and the 

" The 'Choephori': Introduction, p. XVII ff. 
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precaution to which it led, the character of Orestea, his reluc- 
tance to the murder and the after effect which it had upon him 
— militates against the thesis that Orestes' matricidal resolve 
was speedily arrived at, and favors the counter-thesis that it 
was reached only after a prolonged moral conflict. The exact 
manner in which the divine command was conveyed cannot be 
determined, but it is extremely probable that Aeschylus 
thought of it as many times repeated. Orestes' detailed ac- 
count of the oracular utterances is better understood in this 
light. It is altogether unlikely that the god betook himself im- 
mediately to methods of intimidation, while the number and 
variety of his threats give rise to the feeUng that they were not 
all delivered at one and the same interview. Our poet tells us 
that Laius was thrice" warned against the consequences of 
fatherhood, and there is not the sUghtest reason why he should 
not have assumed that the command laid upon Orestes was re- 
peated. It may be that he intended to make this clear in line 

270 (i^diopemitav mAXa). 



Cho. 234-36, 

0) ^Ararov niXtjita im/iamv irarpM, 
SoKpvTot JXiri; tnripitarot aatrrfpiovj 

These lines must be given either to Electra (as commonly) or 
to the chorus (Rossbach, followed by Weil and Wecklein). 
The manuscript assignment to Orestes is clearly wrong. 
"What notion did Aeschylus mean to convey by SoKpvrot iXirA? 
The answer of our annotators and translators is singularly 
unanimous. "He was looked for with tears; he was the only 
hope of the house, both as the one son of Agamemnon and as 
its deliverer and avenger; and all this is given in this powerful 
hne in four words, ' Thou long-wept hope, heir and deliverer.' " 
■ — Sidgwick; " Its [i. e. the house's] long-wept hope of seed U> 
** Sept. 731. 
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continue it." — Verrall; "Beweinte {d. h. unter Thranen 
eraehnte) Hoffnung," — Wecklein; " Tu aedibua earisaime. 
quern diu galutem allaturum esse speravimus," — Kladsen; 
"0 saepe jam defleta spee, generis patemi sospicatrix. — 
SCHDBTz; "0 long lamented hope of a stock that should 
prove its deliverer { or, which should perpetuate the family)." 
— Paley; " Our one sole hope, bewept with many a tear. Of i«- 
•u« that shall work deliverance. " — Plumptre; "Hope of our 
race, thou precious seed long uiepi." — Swanwick; "Beweinte 
Hoffnung aiissea Rettungslichtes dul" — Minckwitz. 

The two-fold force of 'A^^w seems unquestionable. Orestes 
was the sole hope of the house's perpetuation and at the same 
time the sole hope of its dehverance from existing conditions. 
The addition of Sok/jutm plainly implies that the home-coming 
■of the deHverer had been expected in the past and that the ex- 
pectation had been in vain; the tears shed were tears of disap- 
pointment. The word is meaningless on the supposition that 
Orestes returned to Argos immediately, before the most anrea- 
soning impatience would have time to despair of his coming. 
The only rational conclusion to be drawn from the lines is that 
he did not return immediately. 



Cho. 300, 

KOI irpoi m^a -jdnfyATmi dx'I*^' 

Orestes justifies his matricidal resolve on four distinct 
grounds: he is impelled to it by the divine command, by grief 
for his father, by promptings of patriotism, and " besides there 
is the press of penury." Are we to suppose that this urgent 
poverty arose suddenly in less than a week's time? Or are we 
to assume that Orestes was an object of charity in the house of 
his Phocian guardian? One or the other alternative is impera- 
tive to Professor Seymour's thesis. Neither seems to me for a 
moment tenable. 

The exact relation which Strophius sustained to his ward is 
shrouded in mystery, but it is out of the question to assume 
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that the child was not properly provided lor up to the time of 
his father's death. If Clytemnestra had left her sod in want, 
she would not only have run the serious risk of uncloaking 
her real desl^s in sending him from home, but she would have 
thereby provided a serious menace to the execution of her 
larger plana, particularly if he were much of a man during the 
last year of his absence, as Professor Seymour claims. There 
was nothing to prevent the exile, either through his own efforts 
or through the medium of friends like Pylades, from making 
trouble for the conspirators or even warning his father of sus- 
pected danger. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the queen 
had nothing to lose, and everything to gain, in creating and 
scrupulously maintaining both at home and abroad the impres- 
sion that Orestes had been transferred to the keeping of another 
solely as a. precautionary measure for his own safety, in case 
Agamemnon died at Troy and the growing resentment of his 
subjects should turn with violence against his helpless son. 
Such being the case, it goes without saying that she made 
careful provision for his welfare in every particular. Aa for 
Strophius himself, every reasonable presumption favors the 
supposition that he was acting the part of a friend. In apolo- 
gizing to her husband for Orestes' absence, Clytemnestra 
dwells on the fact that he is in the safe-keeping of an rf/itvijt &>- 
pvfcvot and Agamemnon makes not the slightest demur to the 
characterization. This shows clearly enough that Strophius 
had been, and was at the time of the king's departure, a friend 
of the family and, in the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, the presumption is that he remained S'o. Furthermore, 
even if he had been disposed to maltreat the child, he would 
not have dared to do so as long as Agamemnon remained 
ahve. It would have brought him nothing but the certain en- 
mity, if not the avenging wrath, of the most powerful king of 
the Greek world. In short, every shred of evidence, every 1<^- 
ical presumption, is against the thesis that Oreatea was in pe- 
cuniary want before his father's death. Aa long as his father 
was in a position to defend himself and punish hia enemies. 
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the obvious self-interest of both ClytemneBtra and Strophius 
demanded that the exile should remain, both in his own eyes 
and the eyea of the world, the heir apparent to the Argive 
throne and the wealth of his family; and, as such, he cannot be 
thought of as in any sense impecunious. 

The real cause and beginning of his poverty is clearly indi- 
cated in line 135 ff.: 

Ik Si ^(jyqpariav 

iv nXat mXt Trwoun x^^^"*"" f^^- 

The conspirators had not only murdered the father, but they 
had robbed tbe son of his rightful inheritance. Up to the very 
moment of the murder Orestes was rich in the mere prospect 
of riches, but from that time on he was not only poor, but penni- 
lesB. He was, to be sure, among friends and in no danger of 
actual want, but the condition in which he found himself was 
naturally repugnant and certain to grow more and more irk- 
some as time went on. According to Professor Seymour's the- 
sis, he returned to Argos immediately and in less than a week 
had earned out the vengeance enjoined npon him by Apollo. 
If this is true, the penury of which he complains had not ex- 
isted more than three or four days by the most liberal calcula- 
tion. And yet we are asked to believe that this eminently 
righteous-minded man, who is elsewhere represented as strik- 
ingly free from any taint of self-seeking, had brooded himself 
during this short period of time into a fictitious sense of imme- 
diate and distressing poverty; we are asked to think of a loyal 
son on the very threshold of a sudden and terrible bereavement 
as a sordid self-seeker grieving less for the loss of his father 
than for the loss of his father's property. Added to this, we 
find him urging his impecunious condition — a newly-arisen con- 
dition be it observed, which had as yet brought upon him not a 
single hardship — as a serious excuse for committing a crime 
against which his whole nature rose up in rebellion. The sit- 
uation thus produced may be defended, but it seems to me lit- 
tle short of absurd; it is wholly inconsonant with the character 
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of Orestes as Aeschylus has elsewhere drawn him. On the 
other hand, if we siippose that the poignancy of the exile's 
griel had worn away, if we suppose that he had had time to re- 
flect on his immediate personal wrongs and that he had been 
slowly driven into a stinging sense of his resoarcelesa condi- 
tion under the stress of actual experience, or, in other words, 
that his lack of resources had grown so serious as to justify in 
some degree the least acceptable of all remedies, the situation 
becomes thoroughly natural and intelhgible. Indeed, it is only 
on this supposition that »'«£« adequately explains itself. It is 
not simple penury, but urgent, goading penury that impels 
Orestes. The strong language which he uaea implies that he 
had passed through a period of cumulative want much more 
extended than the interval allowed by Professor Seymour. It 
is rather to be thought of as an interval of months, or eveft 
years, than as one of days. 



Ag. 868-876, 

Ik TuvSi roi mus ivSdS ov TTapaaraxd 
tpiav Ti KOI (tSv Kvputt iritmaiiaTait, 
<« x/^i 'Opttmfi- /*)j5i 0a,viiiaayi To8t. 
rpiipa yap atrro Fu/uv^t Sopv(tnK 
^potpiof i 4cuKevs, AfujitXtiera ir^fuira 
i/iM vpotjitayiaf, Tov 9 mr TAmji ffofcc 
KO^vwn, «r T< &>jfu$povt avap\ui 
fiovXifV KoTappa^aai, iwrr* trvyywov 
^ponXn roc vttrovra XoKrlatu irXcov. 

The context would lead us to infer that the reason assigned 
ior Orestes' removal held good up to the very moment of Aga- 
memnon's triumph. ' His absence is due to the fact that he 
was in danger here.' TfM0« would naturally imply that he was 
still a child who had to be cared for and protected. It cannot 
mean that Strophius was merely supporting him. 
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!Sov Si yiwav (uwv al*Tm irarpoC) 
BavivTiK h TrXtKToitn ku (rmi p i i xaaa/ 
Sta^ i\iSvifs. rovt S Amup^tunafuvmK 
V^OTit Tit£a X(p>s' ov yap irrtX^t 
Ajpav warpifiiv vpoa^ipav iricqirijiuuTiy. 
ovroi Si Ki{/ii TJvSt t, 'HXicrpov Acyui, 
IS^ miptoTi OM, varpoOT^p^ yovw, 
o^^o) ^vy^ l)(ovTi Ttiv .. 'irijv So/uav. 

This metaphor-eimile seems to me forced and unnatural, if 
we must think of Orestes as already in the full strength of 
manhood at the moment of liis father's death. It should be 
noted that the children are not merely compared with the 
eagle-brood, but completely identified with them (i&w Si yinav eK- 
n¥ ktX., not, as would be expected, iSoE ^*»5s <k yivmv ktX..), Fur- 
thermore, the young eagles as such are represented as physi- 
cally helpless; the fact is emphasized and re-emphasized. They 
are still nestlings; they are stricken with hunger and without 
means of averting it; they are not strong enough to go abroad 
and bring in the food their inurdered sire was wont to provide 
for them. Are we to suppose that this accentuated circum- 
stance of physical immaturity had no hearing whatever on the 
case of the children? Does it not naturally lead to the conclu- 
sion that Orestes, at least, was a helpless child when orphan- 
age came upon him? In what way was his condition analo- 
gous to that of the impotent birds, if at the time mentioned he 
was reaUy possessed of such strength and assurance as to give 
immediate battle to the murderous viper in whose coils his 
father had perished and, what is more to the point, destroy it? 
The only way out of the difficulty is to assume that the par- 
allel of likeness in our poet's mind lay only between the physi- 
cal weakness of the orphaned birds on the one hand and the 
purely circumstantial weakness of the orphaned children on the 
other, and that it did not extend to age conditions at all. The 
children were not only orphans, but exiles and paupers. Th^ 
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naturally felt thiBinselves weak in the perilous struggle they 
were undertaking against the powerlul usurpers. This expla- 
nation is defensible, but the fuller and more literal parallel 
seems to me much more in keeping with our poet's language. 
Orestes is thinking of the past as well as the present. He men- 
tally retraces the course of his adolescence until he reaches the 
point of his father's death, when he was in reahty ofi* iynk^ — 
a child in strength and in years. 



Cho. 259-62, 

ovr ipj(ucos <rM toe S^ avmi0iti w^i^r 

KOfuCi A^ oyiucpoC S* &v dptias itiymi 
oofiw, SoKOvrra Kopra 



Mark the significant irSs in the first line; " If you permit this 
royal stock to wither wholly away — ." The image is that of a 
blighted tree or vine, whose vitality is in large part gone, though 
not entirely. It still retains a modicum of life. This is evinced 
by the explanatory hues that follow: ko^« {Cherish it), iro 
triuKpau ktA. (and from this tiny spark of life thou canst restore 
to greatness, etc.). The process of destruction implied is one 
of gradual devitalization; the once luxuriant growth had sick- 
ened and slowly rotted away until its life was almost extinct. 
The bhghting cause was, of course, the death of Agamemnon; 
the means by which its ebbing vitahty was to be resuscitated 
and its former vigor restored was the deUverance soon to be 
wrought by Orestes. The figurative notion conveyed of the 
period intervening between these occurrences is one of months 
or years rather than weeks or days. 



There are several bits of circumstantial evidence scattered 
through the Choephori which .point to a settled condition at Ar- 
gos. The changed current of affairs would seem to have 
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reached a steadier flow than would be natural or possible only 
a few days after the upheaval incident upon the king's death. 
The general complexion is that of a thoroughly estabUshed 
scheme of life. 

The contrast" between the new regime and the old — be- 
tween tfie tri^ with which Agamemnon was popularly re- 
garded and the ftto^ot inspired by the usurpers — presupposes 
a period of re-adjuetment and reconstruction. It implies a well- 
deflned experience of new conditions. 

The tyrants are living in lavish wantonness and squander- 
ing the wealth accumulated by the dead king.'" 

By their death the Argive state is freed from the thrall of 
two serpents." The comparison is pecuharly suggestive of 
long-continued depredation. 

Electra's condition is that of a elave^ and, like Orestes, she 
is an exile'* so tar as her rights and liberties are concerned. 



Cho. 22-26, 

(&* aluvosS' tvyittXm fioaKtrai xeo^)' 
"&' — Ktofi is a parenthetic remark attached to wort^tf to 
which word &' tdmwt stands in antithesis; ' The external signs 
of grief are new, though the inner and secret feeling (see v. 80) 
has been there all along.' So in Sept. 730 the clause aiHra. y tt 
TpCrw stands in antithesis to tiKvrowov," (Wecklein, translated 
by Verrall.) If this explanation is right, and it seems almost 
beyond doubt, one is compelled to think of " the inner and se- 
cret " grief of the chorus as having endured for many a day. 

"53-58. 

"ISft-SZ, 941-42. Cf. Ag. 1638-39. 

"1044-45. 

"135. 

**132, 253, 336, 406. 
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The deacription given is not suited to a feeling that has just 
laid hold upon the heart; it rather suggests a haunting, irre- 
pressihle sorrow that has long existed. It may be contended 
that the reference is general, and that the old slave-women are 
thinking of other sorrows along with that immediately before 
them. The context is agwnst this. The outward signs of grief 
were assumed in honor of the dead king and we naturally con- 
clude that the inward expressions with which they are con- 
trasted were due to the same cause. This conclusion is borne 
^out by Ime SOff.: 

fULTaioun Sartrorav 



■Cho. 200-203, 

dXX' (iSorat /lif rem Oteaii KoXmifufti, 
otouru' iv ■)(€ifuo<n vavriXnHi Sunjr 
vrpo^aiiuff' ci & jfpa) Tir^f&f mmfplM, 
aiuKpoa yivMT hv tntiftfULTtK iixyw «i?0/*^. 

Does not the last sentence distinctly imply that Electra's 
hopes of dehverance had been reduced to a minimum? Com- 
pare her appeal in Hnes 393-98: 

nu TCOT Sv iiL^iBoUp 
Z^ Ik\ x<i/n j3A<N, 
^«v, ^«v, itapa-VO. &f^t* 

iriom yevwro x^pi}- 
Sucor S ti iSUani d«turu. 
kXvt* Si Va j/6ofi«i¥ rt ri/Mt. 

The marked impatience of the question betokens a protest 
ag^nst continued delay. 

Equally suggestive are the words of the chorus to the old 
nurse in line 77: "XX* d rpmalav Z<^s kokAt $^vu mn. Zeus was at 
last'* on the point of changing ' the weather of their distress ' 

"For this use of norrf compare Prom. 1031; Eur. Hel. 855. 896; Shw. 
-i75 and Bl. 77: a (teoi, aix?/ re icdyB' opcSe', ^XSdi Ttore. 
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(to use Professor Verraira phrase) from foul to fair. The prayer 
with which they inaugurate the commos is conceived in the same- 
spirit of reawakened hope: 

iM^ iS fuyaXiu iStSpai, Aiofioi 

TjSf TtXtVTOV, 

{7 TO Sticiuor fttnxfiaa'u.'^ 

'Grant that it may all end here, now that justice is (at laat) com- 
ing over to our side.' TtXfwro* leads us to suppose that justice 
had been long in turning. 

10. 
Eum. 106-109, 

, x"^ ^' ^'iwc, rtj^aXui itttXiypara, 
Kot in)KTUT€faia Swni iw i<r)(af>^ mipit 
Itftxn', (upaf o£8ovt kow^v StSiv 
"List, ye who drank eo oft with lapping tongue 
The wineless draught by me outpoiired to BOoth« 
Your vengeful ire! how oft on kindled shrine 
I laid the feast of darkness, at the boor 
Abhorred of every god but you alone! 
Lo, all my service trampled down and seornedl" 

— Morshead. 

noAAii, standing as it does in an emphatic j)osition and rein- 
forced by the idea of repetition in Wwv, points to a large num- 
ber of separate services. Are we to suppose that these numer- 
ous propitiations took place in a single week and that the offer- 
ings were systematically repeated night after night? It is far 
more probable that they were regulated purely by circum- 
stances and separated by varying intervals. They were precau- 
tionary measures on the queen's part intended to avert an 
ever-present danger; and, as such, one thinks of them as the 
flood-marks, so to speak, of her recurrent anxiety, not as ob- 
servances performed at regular intervals. At any rate, the 
passage is distinctly unfavorable to Professor Seymour's thesis. 
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THE AROnMENTS OF THE SHORT-INTERVAL THEORY. 



I will now pass to the negative side of the question, Proles- 
8or Seymour directs attention to the fact that " the ChoephoH 
does not contain the indications abundant in the Eleetra of the 
lapse of time since the death of Agamemnon." This he con- 
siders a presumption against the long-interval hypothesis; 
" Sophocles evidently followed the Homeric story that Orestes 
returned after eight years. He represents Eleetra as losing all 
hope because of the procrastination ot Orestes {El. 164 f., 303 
ff.). He says that he will come, but does naught of what he 
promises. Clytemnestra too has long (a^ 782) expected the re- 
turn of her son to render vengeance; the dread of this has kept 
sleep from her eyes. But in the ChoephoH, Orestes is not yet 
the declared enemy of the guilty pair. On receiving the false 
news of Orestes' death, Aegisthus expresses regret (833 ff.) 
which bears no mark of hypocrisy, and clearly does not look to 
be slain by hia hands. Perhaps he does not think that Ores- 
tes has yet heard of Agamenmon's death. The Aeschylean 
Eleetra is so far from resting all her hope on her brother that 
she actually needs to be reminded of him by the coryphaeus 
(108)." 

The paucity of the indications in the ChoephoH seems to me 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that it is not an isolated 
play, Uke the Eleetra, but a dependent part of a larger whole. 
The dramatic problem which confronted Sophocles was simple 
as compared with the more complicated problem that Aeschylus 
had to deal with. The former was foot-loose with regard to the 
antecedents of his action; he could make them whatever hechose. 
He was not hampered by the necessity of dramatizing the mur- 
der of Agamemnon as the ftrst act of a larger drama of which the 
Eleetra was to be the second. Aeschylus, on the other hand, was 
bound by his trilogistic purpose and his conceptions of dramatic 
unity to create a certain appearance of continuity between the 
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action of the Choephori and that which preceded it. In other 
words, in passing dramatically (rom the tragedy of Agamem* 
dod's death to the punishment of his murderers, he felt it nec- 
essary to suppress the long period of time by which these 
events were historically separated. How successfully he has 
, done this hardly needs to be told. In the Agamemnon he ob- 
scures the accepted chronology of the story and leaves us un- 
der the vague impression that retribution is already hovering 
over the guilty pair. He keeps up the illusion of speedy ven- 
geance in the opening action of the Choephori by leading us 
straight from the chamber of death to the dead man's grave; 
our beguilement is completed by the presence of mourners 
whom we suppose to be mourning for one just buried. As the 
action progresses, the mist is gradually cleared away until, on 
reaching line 934, we realize that an actual period of years has 
elapsed since Agamemnon's death. A plan of this nature 
would necessarily entail a scarcity of time-indications, especial' 
ly in the earUer parts of the play; as a matt«r of fact our first 
trustworthy allusion occurs in line 462. 

In case this explanation seems insufficient or questionable, 
there still remains the marked dissimilarity of the two poets in 
their treatment of details. Of this there can be no doubt. In 
the words of Professor Sidgwick, Aeschylus is " a poet to whom 
certaioly no one would attribute realistic detail." His whole at- 
titude toward the minor particulars of his story may be 
summed up in a single sentence: He consistently ignores 
them unless they subserve in some way his dramatic purpose. 
He is the antipode of Euripides in this respect. He never en- 
lightened merely for the sake of enhghtening. He depended 
on the general information of his public and left it to fill in the 
gaps in his narrative from the current data of the story. Soph- 
ocles, on the other hand, habitually deferred to a reasonable 
curiosity on the part of his hearers; he rarely left anything to 
be inferred. He mastered the art of giving to minutiae an un- 
obtrusive, and thereby a dramatic, importance as perhaps no 
dramatist has ever done. 
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A tew illuBtrations will make clear this radical difference in 
the practice of the two poets. We are told in the Choephori 
that Electra's condition is that of a slave. We may infer from 
this that our poet is either describing her in metaphor or that 
he conceived her as actually performing the duties of a menial. 
Sophocles leaves us in no doubt whatever: 

"I do my taeb nnmeet. 
And tend the chambers where my father dwelt, 

lb this unseemly guise, 
And stand at tables all too poorly filled."** 

— Plwa^e 

Aeschylus gives us no hint as to the real cause of Artemis' 
anger against the Atreidae; in the Eleetra we find herresentment 
fully and clearly explained." The Sophocleaa Orestes tells us ex- 
plicitly that he consulted the oracle at Delphi;" we do not know 
how the Aeschylean Orestes received his -instructions; it is no- 
where stated, nor even surely implied, that he voluntarily applied 
to Apollo for advice. Again, Aeschylus does not touch upon the 
manner of Orestes' reported death; Sophocles, on the other 
hand, elaborates this particular in one of the most persuasively 
realistic fictions to be found in literature. In the Choephori 
we learn nothing as to the exact abode of the Phocian Stro- 
phias; in the Eleetra we find him definitely located at Crisa." 
In both plays Aegiathue is absent when Orestes enters the 
palace; the younger poet tells us where he is," the older says 
nothing about it. 

But it is needless to enforce further a palpable tact. The 
reader of Aeschylus is too often thrown upon his own re- 
sources to be reminded of his indifference in the matter of pure- 
ly enlightening details. This indifference often amounts to posi- 
tive neglect; as, for instance, in the case of the telegraphic 
beacons. How did it come that the Argive public remained tor 

-EI. 189-92. 
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a whole year in ignorance of their existence? Our curioaity is 
everywhere astir. Where did Aegiathus spend his exile? 
When did he return to Argos? When were the plana of the 
conspirators matured? When was Orestes sent from home? 
What was the exact history of the v^curpi? What were the pre- 
cise antecedents of the Ubation-bearers? What became of Pyla- 
des at the close of the Choephori^ What places did Orestes 
visit in the course of his wanderings? What seas did he cross? 
In view of these questions and many others which we ask our- 
selves in vain, it is hardly surprising if our poet does not help 
us to a reahstic conception of the lapse of time between the 
death of Agamemnon and the home-coming of Orestes. But I 
think I have shown that the allusions which favor the long-in- 
terval hypothesis are more numerous and more definite than 
Professor Seymour allows. They are not so expUcit as those 
in the Electra; but this is just what would be expected from 
the proved practice of the two poets. 



Professor Seymour finds a number of indications which he 
thinks tend to confirm his thesis that Orestes was already a 
man at the time of his father's death. " The evidence for thia 
view is partly negative and partly positive. In the warning of 
Aegisthus by the chorus in the Agamemnon (1617, 1638), that 
Orestes may return and infiict vengeance on his father's mur- 
derers, no indication of youth is found as in the warning given 
by Hermes in Homer that Orestes would return when he 
should come to manhood {iroT Sv ^^^, a 41) ." Any diaclos- 
ure of Orestes' real age at his father's death would have de- 
stroyed in its very beginning the illusory continuity which our 
poet was in the act of estabUshing between the closing action 
of the Agamemnon and the opening action of the Ckoephori. If 
he intended to represent him as already arrived at the full 
strength of manhood, why did he stop at shadowy suggestion? 
Why did he allow his hearers to linger in the contrary belief 
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that he was still an immature boy? Why did he not tell them 
clearly that he was grown up and no longer a mere child as his 
predecessors had taught them to believe? The very fact that 
he does not positively contradict the traditional conception is a 
strong negative presumption that he adhered to it. 

As further evidence, Professor Seymour endeavors to estab- 
lish the corrollary thesis that in Aeschylus Orestes was older 
than Sophocles represented him at the time of his removal in- 
to Phocis. 

" In the Electra of Sophocles, Orestes is guided on his return 
by the faithlal old pedagogus who had saved him; as Orestes 

flays to his sister, o" to 4(ihcc<iiv jreSov vtrtiemix^^ijv erg vpo/irfiC^ x*pa&'> 
1349/. The aged attendant points out to the son of Agamemnon 
Argos, the sanctuary of lo, the Lycean Agora, the renowned 
temple of Hera, Mycenae, and the home of the Pelopidae, oBtv 

-lywyKa K^troHTia K&itBpofm^Tfv toct-ov? t\ ^^i}i, 11 ff, A hint of the 

tender age of the Sophoclean Orestes when sent from home 
may be found in his mother's words about him, as /«w"w Awo- 
atAi mu rpo^ *;i$s 776, which though exaggerated in any case 
are better suited to a boy of ten than to a youth of eighteen. 
In the Choephori, on the other hand, no attendant is said to 
have saved Orestes' hfe, and none accompanies him as his 
guide on his return. Electra had nothing to do with his de- 
parture. Orestes, of his own knowledge, is perfectly familiar 
with the locality. Nothing indicates that he has not seen his 
home since early childhood." 

The fact that the Aeschylean Orestes is removed from home 
before his father's return can be easily accounted for without 
'Supposing that the poet thought of him as too old to be res- 
cued. I shall presently contend that the Clytemnestra of Aes- 
chylus was incapable of deliberate child-murder. If this is true, 
it constitutes the very best of reasons for his rejection of the 
story of the rescue. But there are other assignable reasons 
which seem to me hardly less cogent than this. It he had 
adopted the story as Sophocles did, he would have been forced 
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to sacrifice either in whole or part one of the most ei^rossing- 
motifB ol the Agamemnon, The mere circumstance of Orestes' 
presence in the palace would have proved a serious obstacle in 
the way of the luminous foreglimpse which he wished to give 
of the future vengeance. As long as the chosen agent of this 
vengeance remained within the power or in any wise within 
the reach of the murderers, in other words as long as effeotive 
measures could he taken against his life or against the posai- 
bihty of his escape, any open revelation of the role he was des- 
tined to bear would have been strangely inconsonant with the 
most meagre requirements of dramatic probability. Cassan- 
dra's public and impassioned disclosure of the divine will 
would have been altogether impracticable and the vindicitve 
warning of Aegisthus by the elders, which more than anything 
else prepares us for the coming of the avenger, would have 
been out of the question. In view of these difficulties, there- 
fore, it is not surprising that Aeschylus discarded the story of 
the rescue. He had to remove Orestes before the sin was com- 
mitted or else leave the retribution in undesirable darkness. 
Again, the story of the rescue, by showing up the tender age of 
Orestes, would have established at the very outset the lapse of 
years between the sin and the retribution which our poet desired 
to obscure. It would have made it impossible for him to bring 
ahout any semblance of continuity between the action of the 
AgaTnemnon and that of the Ckoephori. On the other hand, 
the story of the child's peaceful removal before the murder, by 
conveying no indication whatever of his age at the time of the 
murder, supplied him with the very means which he required 
for this purpose. It enabled him to dwell upon the coming 
vengeance without disclosing the fact that it was still far off in 
the future. 

The use of a guide imphes ignorance, to be sure, but many a 
man with a perilous mission before him has made his way 
without a guide and in safety to a destination of which he had 
no previous personal knowledge. So far as dramatic probabil- 
ity is concerned, Orestes would have stood in no essential need 
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c^ a enide, ii be had come to Argos as an utter stranger; still 
lees would he have required an attendant to show him the way, 
ii he was returning to the place where he had passed the first 
ten years or more of his life. It would be rashly underrating 
the vitality of childish ijapressiona to assume that he had quite 
forgotten the familiar scenes of his childhood. If these conten- 
tions are well, grounded, and they seem to me irrefutable, the 
fact that Aeschylus represented Orestes as returning to Argos 
without a guide constitutes not the vaguest presumption tJutt 
he thought of him as a youth well advanced toward manhood 
on his departure. The saxae line of reasoning would lead us 
to the conclusion that Euripides also meant to represent bim 
as a youth well advanced toward manhood at the time men- 
tioned, a conclusion which is manifestly absurd; for we know 
that in the story of Euripides Orestes was still a mere child at 
the time of his rescue just as he was in the story of Sophocles. 
As a matter of fact, Sophocles brought the attendant into his 
pl^ not because he considered it necessary that Orestes should 
have a guide to point out to him the landmarks of his old 
home, but because he wished to provide him with a helper in 
the work of retribution. As a prudent man who was sure of 
the justice of his undertaking and who fully reahzed its 
peril, it was perfectly natural that the Sophocleau avenger 
should take every precaution; it was thoroughly consistent 
with his character that he should have some one to prepare the 
way for him in the palace. The Aeschylean avenger, on the 
other hand, was preoccupied with a moral conflict which left 
him small leisure for forethought; he was just the man to rush 
into danger half prepared. His recklessness comes out clearly, 
and with splendid dramatic effect, in the perilous insufficiency 
of the So^w which he enacts, Hia mother is never more than 
half deceived by the story of his death, and the success of bis 
mission hangs to the very last by a gossacper thread. The pre- 
carious situatioQ thus produced was obviously an essential 
item in our poet's drajuatic plan. His conception of Orestes 
not only did not call for, but expressly forbade the introduction 
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of a helper who should pave a way for him in the palace. 
Such being the case, why should he have introduced an atten- 
dant who would have been needless in the prologue and worse 
than useless in the play? As for the topographical explana- 
tions of the paedagogus, it seems to me that they must be 
regarded as essentially scenic explanations. As Sophocles 
intended them, they were meant to enUghteo the spectators 
rather than Orestes. Whenever the action of his plays is in- 
augurated by strangers, or, in other words, whenever a com- 
mentative interest in their local surroundings is natural to 
those who sustain the introductory parts, he always explains 
the mite en seine with unusual detail. A comparison of the 
Oedipvs at Colonua and the Philoctetea will make this clear. 
Furthermore, there is nothing in the attitude of Orestes him- 
Bell to indicate that be was actually unfamiliar with the topog- 
raphy of Mycenae. He betrays no wonderment or surprise or 
even interest at the sight of the places which are pointed out to 
him. The fact that the paedagogus assumes that he is in need 
of enhghtenment is no evidence that the poet thought of him 
as really ignorant of his surroundings. It was thoroughly nat- 
ural that the old man should point out to his young master 
the landmarks of home which he had not seen since childhood 
and which, moreover, he had been ' constEuitly longing to be- 
hold,' but it is also natural that Orestes should have retained 
some remembrance of these landmarks. His ignorance is 
rather apparent than real. It is merely a convenient dramatic 
-excuse for enUghtening the spectators. 

" But, for a positive argument, in Aeschylus Orestas is an 
exile. In this respect the difference is marked between the rep- 
resentations of Aeschylus and Sophocles. In the latter's play, 
Orest«s has deserted his home of his own will, rescued from 
death by his sister, and sent away secretly. In the Aeschylean 
trilogy he was driven from home by his mother. When, under 
his reproaches, Clytemnestra says he should not declare that 
he was cast out — she had sent him to the home of an ally — 
he insists that he was ' sold, though the son of a free father.' 
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"When the mother asks what price she had received for him, he 
declares that he is ashamed to name it openly. In her sticho* 
mythic reply she bids him consider also his father's wanton- 
ness, — rau TttTpos Tov otaI fioTos (Cft-oepft. 906-911). What Ores- 
tes means by the price received ior him, is clear; he was sent 
from home because he was too old a youth to endure the eight 
of the intimacy between Aegiathus and his mother. His sis- 
ters, being women, were helpless, but the young man would 
not have brooked the si^t of his mother's shame and the 
wrong to his father. Such an age for Orestes is assumed also 
in the AgoTnemnon, 841 ff., where the queen apologizes for her 
son's absence; if he were only a ten-year-old boy, she need not 
have mentioned his absence, any more than that of his sisters, 
in her speech of welcome to her husband. That passage shows 
BufBciently that Orestes was no child to be saved by his sister; 
his mother says he was already in Phocis. That Orestes was 
considered an exile is indicated elsewhere in the Cko^hori, 
and also in the opening lines, where he says, ^t" yap U -fiv i^ 
& Kot Karcpx'V^i explained correctly by Aristophanes' words in 
the mouth of Aeschylus, Frog8 1113,<>«V<"i' 8" ivijp ^xa t€ ku mr- 
c'px"^"- With this is to be compared Ag- 1646 f., 'Opianp Spd mm 
jSAcTtt ^e!o9, Sjron KartAduiv S^po ktX., and the words of Aegisthus, 

1639, o^ tyi> tfttuyovrai SvSpai IXwCSai tnTovftcimn." 

The confession contained in the words <«« miTphi toB (toC fuiriK 
makes it clear that Orestes' removal was a direct outgrowth of 
the queen's desire for security in her amour with Aegisthus, 
but it does not answer the question which most needs to be an- 
swered. Why did the far-sighted woman voluntarily seal her 
own doom by relinquishing her hold upon her son? She must 
have foreseen that as long as he remained alive he would be an 
ever-present menace to her security. Why, then, did she ever 
let him out of her hands? Why did she send him away into 
Phocis to grow up among his father's friends and return even- 
tually as her destroyer? Why did she not exercise the self-re- 
straint of which she was capable and put up with his presence 
until she was in a position to make away with him for good 
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atoA bU? There seems to me onlp^ one rational answer to the 
question. 8he wished to avoid the alternative ol taking his 
life; with all her cf^iacity for crime, she shrank from the enor- 
mity of child-murder. Consiatent interpretation ol her charac- 
ter dranande this small concession of righteousness to the ' god- 
less woman.' As I understand our poet's conception of the 
oausra which led to her moral downfall, the initial impulse 
that set her going on the path of iniquity was the dark 
anger of a mother brooding over the ruthless murder of her 
daughter. It was this feeling that gave rise to her desire for 
vengeance, and whatever criminal motives were afterwards 
added, it was a feehng that endured tothe very end. It is impos- 
sible not to sympathize with her child-avenging hatred of her 
basband and it seems futile to beUttle its sincerity. The (uri- 
Qns outburst in which she vindicates herself against the incrim- 
inations of the elders is something more than hypocritical rant. 
She reveals a glimpse of her disinclination to further bloodshed 
in her restrwning words to Aegisthua at the close of the Aga- 
metrmon: 

fiijiafuat, £ <^iX,Ta,T tvipmi, JAAa ipixmiur Htuta. 

Titfiop$t V Sim y infpxH' ^f^ al/iarufufa." 
Why should Aeschylus have put these words into the mouth 
of a monster who lacked only the opportunity to imbrue her 
reeking hands afresh in the blood of her innocent and, it may 
have been, helpless child? Surely he did not conceive her as 
Sophocles did — as capable of turning from the work of aveng- 
ing one child to the fiendish atrocity of murdering another. If 
this is true, her reason for sending Orestes away becomes ob- 
vious enough. It was the sole alternative left her. She would 
not destroy his hfe, and, inasmuch as she proposed to rob him 
of his inheritance, she could not allow hjnn to remain at Argop, 
As the rightful heir to the throne and wealth of his fathers, his 
presence either at the time of Agamemnon's murder or there- 
after would have been profoundly perilous to the success of her 
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plan of usurpation; it would have greatly increased the chances 
ol popular resistance" and Booner or later would have re- 
sulted in the certain ruin of both Aes^sthus and herself. Her 
only hope ol ultimate security lay in keeping Orestes helpless 
io exile and estabUshing herself so firmly at Argos as to defy 
assault from any quarter. With this understanding of the sit- 
uation which confronted the designing queen, the inference 
which Professor Seymour draws from her confession of wan- 
tonness does not seem to me by any means necessary. The re- 
moval of Orestes before Agamemnon's return was a foregone 
conclusion, whether he was too old a youth to endure the sight 
of his mother's intimacy with Aegisthus or too much of a 
child to realize her shame and the wrong to his father. In 
other words, Clytemnestra would have adopted the same coutso 
whether she was seeking to avert a danger already present or 
merely to forestall one that loomed up in the more distatit tn- 
ture. In either case, she was planning to bring about a con- 
dition of affairs that would enable her to give free rein to her 
passion for Aegisthus and she was selling her son into exile as 
a means to this end. Professor Seymour maintains that it was 
a sale for cosh; it can just as warrantably be maintained that 
it was executed on a time basis and that the queen did not re- 

" That she had calculated the poBsibilities of a popular uprising is in- 
dicated in the fair-spoken apolbgy to which Professor Seymour refers. 
Agmmemnon, she explains, waa in constant peril at Troy and in the 
- went of his fall she feared his already murmuring subjects would turn 
in their insolent license upon his son. To guard against Uiis danger 
she had taken time by the forelock and sent the child out of harm's 
way. The whole speech is strongly colored with irony and in no part 
of it, I believe, does the queen's daring hypocrisy veer closer to the 
re^ tmth than in this. She caps her apology with the amazing assu- 
rance that 'it contuna no element of gnile.' To be sure it does not; We 
have only to follow the thread of tmth that underlies it and we hare 
forthwith a Incid exposition of her real purpose in getting rid of Ores- 
tes. It was not an uprising against the son and heir of the fallen king 
that she feared, but an uprising in his behalf and directed against those 
who had slain his father and robbed him of his inheritance, namely, 
herself and Aegisthus. 
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ceive nor expect to receive payment untU after the death of Ag- 
amemnon. There Is nothing to indicate and it is far from 
probable that Orestes divined her purpose at the time. The 
accusation which he brings against her is thoroughly natural, 
if it proceeded only from an after-reahzation of the wrong that 
had been done him and the motive which inspired it. 

I havfe already advanced the contention that Orestes could 
not have been an exile either in his own eyes or the eyes of the 
world until the conspirators uncloaked their designs in mur- 
dering Agamemnon, But at any rate, whether he was driven 
into open banishment or not, there is no reason why a child 
may not be exiled or described as an exile. The Euripidean 
Orestes is so represented at the time of his rescue, EL MI: 
'Opianp ^vW imriBTtt x^^- In the decree of banishment issued 
against Medea her children are specifically included, though 
they are afterwards absolved from the sentence." The tender 
age of these children is proved by the fact that they are still 
under the care of a rpotfuK. Aegisthus tells us that he was driven 
into exile, along with his father it is true, while an infant 

in swathing Clothee: f' ^Ai^ irarpi trwcfcAaiW rvr^v ovT iv <nrap- 

yaiMtn,^ These cases prove, I think, that the characterization 
of the Aeschjdean Orestes as an exile is practically worthless 
as an indication of his age either at the time of his banishment 
or at the time of his father's death. The words of Aegisthus, 
oHf lyii tJHiymrai ivSpai iXviSM tnroviMvovi, are manifestly proverbi- 
al, as is evidenced by Eur. Phoen. 896, a* ff iXvlSts ^otrKovm ^ivyi- 
&w, as Xo/ot. 'AvSpat 13 generic in meaning. The emphatic h" 
shows that the speaker is pointing the observation from his 
own experience: ," No one knows better than I that exiles feed 
on hopes." Are we to suppose that the speaker had fed upon 
hope as a man and not as a boy? 

Clytenmestra'a apology to her husband for his son's absence 
seems to me perfectly natural whether we^regard Orestes as a 
child of ten or a man of twenty. As an only son, Orestes' wel- 

"Med. 90-72, 949-53, 966, 971, 1001, 1155. 
**Ag. 1C05-6. 
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fare was of far more importance to his father than that of Eleo- 
tra. His death would have meant the extinction of Agamem- 
non's name and race." This reason alone would have justified 
the queen in apologizing for his absence. 

If the presumptions I have raised against the cogency of Pro- 
fessor Seymour's arguments are well grounded, it is futile to 
contend that the Aeschylean Orestes must have been a youth 
well advanced toward manhood when he was sent away into 
Phocie. Every piece of evidence adduced in support of this 
thesis is easily reconcilable with the counter- thesis that he was 
still a child at the time mentioned. 



"The lamentations of the chorus of the Choephori on their 
entrance are more natural when understood as following soon 
after Agamemnon's death. The cheeks of the women are torn 
by their nails, their garments are rent in their grief, iy«X»wT«s 

I have already advanced the contention that our poet's pur- 
pose was to create an impression of recent burial in the open- 
ing action of the Choephori. The appearance of the entering 
chorus unquestionably conduces to this end. One feels that 
the period of mourning for the dead king is just beginning 
and the feeling does not rapidly pass away. It is only when we 
look deeper into the situation and sift out the true facts 
that we realize how frail a basis it rests upon. It should be 
borne in mind that Electra and the chorus are not acting at 
the outset on their own authority, but as the self-confessed, and, 
it is everywhere apparent, the. constrained agents of Clytem- 
nestra. The visit to the tomb, however agreeable to their in- 
clinations, was not a matter of their own initiative; it was a 
mission imposed upon them by the queen. This fact, of itself, 
is sufficient to raise a question as to the real responsibility for 
the bodily lamentations of the chorus. When we reflect that 

"Cf Eur. I, T, SI: OrUXot ydp oixmv Ttal6i% eiOir apBtvei. 
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thme outward extrari^ances fall completdy into the back- 
groui^ after the first namber of the parodoa and that in what 
followa there is properly speaking no lamentatioD for the dead 
whatever, we are thoronghly jn-epared to brieve that they were 
OMumed at the command ohA in the interest of Clytemnestra and 
&at the old women laid them aside as piacal&r mockeries with 
Whicb they had do sympathy. In thorough accord with this oon- 
chision is the fact that the qaeen's libations were not simply *>«- 
Xiytmau, but vai mi}8(m as Well. Part erf her purpose, as I oon- 
ceiTe it, was to make good, so far as it lay in her power, the 
funeral honora she had denied her victim at burial.** The re- 
pairing of this terrible insult was an obvious sine qua non to 
the success of any attempt she might make at propitiation: at 
the same time it was the most natural and ingenuous means of 
propitiation she could have chosen. In accordance with this 
plan she selected as her representatives the staunchest of Aga- 
memnon's friends and forced them into the guise of monmers 
and intercessors. She invested the slave-women, who may 
have been Orientals and thereby particularly adapted to her 
pnrpose, with all the conventional ear-marks of impassioned 
Etief and bade them lament in accepted fashion the "unla- 
ifiented " dead as a substantial atonement for past indignities 
and as an earnest of the sincerity of her peace-ofierings. With 
this view of the situation, which seems to me the only one that 
satisfies the requirements of the case, the " lamentations " of 
the chorus and their abrupt termination are fully explained. In 
the opening strophe the old women are fresh from the presence 
of the intimidating queen and still under the restraint of her 
influence. Their initial attitude is one of compliance with her 
instructions. They make the best of the situation and for a 
passing moment mould their actual grief tor the dead king in- 
to verbal accord with their bodily make-up, but by the time 
tiiey have narrated the circumstances which gave rise to their 
mission their courage revives and they shake off for good and 
all the role assi^ed them. The feelings which dominate them 
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throngh the remainder of the song are hatred ot the mardenr- 
tyrants, ai^uish for the deplorable consequenceB of their mas- 
ter's death and pity for their own miserable lot. Of direct lam* 
«ntation for Agamemnon there ia not a trace. They tell ua ol 
secret wailing but that is all. Their grief is quiet and unob- 
tmsive, it is not a grief that would of itself lacerate the cheek 
or rend the clothing. These marks of frenzied feeling are mere- 
ly an alien dress into which it ia forced by circumstanoes. 
They are piacular devices by means of which the frightened 
^neen sought to apjwase the anger of her murdered husband 
and, as such, they constitute no indication whatever that his 
death was a recent occurrence. The dream which occasioned 
her anxiety would be plausible enough, even if it took place, as 
ia Sophocles' play, years after her crime was committed. 



"An interesting bit of circumstantial evidence tending to 
show that the action of the Ckoephori followed soon after that 
■of the Agamemnon, in my opinion, is iound in Cho, 797 ff., 
where Orestes aiter the death of his mother brings upon the 
scene the blood-stained garment in which his father was en- 
tangled at the bath, before the murderous blows were struck. 
This robe is stretehed before the chorus, and the attention of 
men and gods is called to the dye of blood as evidence of the 
queen's guilt. The supposition is extremely improbable that 
this garment so stained with blood should have been preserved 
by the 'butcher queen' for eight years, as if it were a pleasant 
memorial, kept in a convenient place where Orestes could find 
it at once. On the other hand, nothing could be more effective 
than the discovery by Orestes of the manner of Agamemnon's 
death, before Clytemnestra had had a convenient opportunity 
to destroy the evidence; he thus takes her ' red-handed.' " 

The presumption here raised is amply disposed of by Profes- 
sor Seymour's own reckoning of the age of the blood-stains. 
It is perfectly evident that a murderess who could leave the evi- 
dence of her guilt undestroyed for a whole week could leave it 
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tmdeBtroyed for a longer period. If th« destrnction of the robe- 
was a matter of such obvious self-interest to the queen as Pro- 
fessor Seymour seems to assume, why did she not dispose of it 
immediately? At the time of the murder Orestes was a good, 
half-week's foot-journey" distant from home. There is no in- 
timatioD that a special messenger was despatched to carry him 
the news; the circumstances lead us to suppose that the first in- 
telligence reached him in the natural course of trade and travel, 
that is only after much possible delay. But even with the 
most hberal concessions in favor of expedition, he cannot be 
supposed to bave made his appearance in Argos within less 
than a week after the murder took place. And yet during all 
this time Clytemnestra had left the tell-tale evidence of her 
crime untouched. It is futile to ai^e that she lacked a conven- 
ient opportunity to dispose of it. She had undisputed posses- 
sion of the palace and could have made away with it at any 
moment, had she so desired; and, besides, murderers who are 
anxious to remove the incriminating traces of blood-shed make 
opportunities and do not wait for them. Why, then, I repeat, 
did she not destroy the robe at the outset? 

The answer is obvious. Its destruction was a matter of no 
consequence to her. Indeed, one is inclined to ask why she 
should have even thought of destroying it. So far as she her- 
self was concerned, the blood-stains which dyed it were quite 
useless and superfluous as incriminating evidence. They told 
no tale but one that she had already told in ringing accents 
with her own hps. Her whole attitude throughout the final 
action of the Agamemnon is one of malignant triumph. Far 
from conceahng her crime or attempting to conceal it, she pro- 
claimed it from the house-top: she was proud of murdering her 
husband, she exulted in it, gloated over it. In her own words, 
the spurting blood of the dying king was as sweet to her senses 
as heaven's rain to the bursting corn-ears. Plainly, she had 
nothing to fear from the witness-bearing voices of the bloody 
robe or a thousand Uke them. Indeed, one might fanc y that 

" That he retomed on foot is clear from 671-72. 
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they were truly enough a source of delight to her. A woman 
who could bear herseli as Clytemnestra does in the hour of 
shocking iniquity and follow it up by renouncing the most ele- 
mental instincts of motherhood would be capable of any abnor- 
mality of feeling. The dry stains upon the entangling gar- 
ment could hardly have been so exhilarating as the warm 
drops that moistened her own clothing, but, as pleasurable re- 
minders of a truly delectable triumph, their very contempla- 
tion may have afforded her a certain fiendish satisfaction. But 
'in any case, whether she regarded the robe as a trophy of vic- 
tory to be treasured or simply passed it over in negligence, she 
had not the shghtest reason for destroying it aa incriminating 
evidence. 

As far as Orestes was concerned, his sole purpose in direct- 
ing attention to the evidential significance of the robe was self- 
vindication." It represented to him not so ranch his mother's 
criminality, a fact of which be was never for a moment in 
doubt, as the immitigable brutality and treachery" with which 
her crime was committed. It brought him for the first time 
into realistic touch with the revolting details of his father's 
murder; and under the stimulus thus supplied he seizes upon 
the nnpardonableness of the crime which he has avenged as a 
powerful argument in his own defence. The blood-voices which 
bear testimony to the inexpiable guilt of his mother are at the 
same time, and in far larger part, absolving voices testifying 
to his own innocence. He chngs to the robe with the despera-. 
tion of a drowning man; it is the last straw that bears him up 
against the overwhelming sense of helpless criminality which 
soon sweeps him away into a dehrium of doubt and dark fore- 
boding. With this understanding of the evidential eignificance 
of the robe, I cannot see that its age has any material bearing 
on the dramatic effect produced by its discovery. The moral 
conflict which takes possession of Orestes is equally natural and 
intelligible whether we think of it as occurring eight days or 
"eight years" after the murder of his father. 
••986. 
"995-10^. 
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5. 

"One further Indication oi time is found in the dialogue of 
the Bcene" to which I have just referred. On Athena's ar- 
lival and in reaponae to her gueationB, Orestes not merely tells 
her who he is but narrates in detail the death of his father. 
But if Agamemnon had been dead for eight or ten years, surely 
Athena would have heard of iti The Greek tragic poets, to 
be sure, often represent their characters as ignorant of what 
they most have known. For instance we should say that it 
was hardly complimentary to Theseus or his city for Sopho- 
cles to make Oedipus inquire (0. C. 68) who was king of Ath- 
ensl Bat such statements are for the sake of the audience, 
while in the Orestean trilogy no reminder of the death of the 
king was needed for the sake of the spectators. But ii we un- 
derstand that the poet wished to represent Athena as still in ig- 
norance of the fate of Agamemnon all difficulty vanishes, and 
the speech of Orestes is just what is desired." 

This argument can be imswered in a single sentence. Athe- 
na's ignorance of Agamemnon's death is merely assumed; it la 
not the ignor^ice of the goddess herself, but of the Judge in 
whose person she is acting. The scene referred to is jadicial 
from beginning to end. It is obvious^ preliminary to the 
more formal proceedings on the Areopagus and as such it em- 
bodies the essential features of an examining trial. It should 
be borne in mind that both Orestes and his pursuers came to 
Athena with definite anticipations. They knew before leaving 
Delphi that the final settlement of their case was to be in the 
hands of Athena. They knew furthermore that it was to be 
decided by judicial processes." From the very moment of their 
arrival they are consciously cast in the role of defendant and 
accuser presenting themselves for examination and trial.'' They 
are parties to a criminal action awaiting the entrance of Uie 
judge and the opening of court. As for the goddess herself, 

"400 ff. 

"79ff.,224. 

"243,260. 
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every reasonable presumption would lead us to suppoee that 
she understood ^ beforehand the part she wae to play. At any 
rate, whether designedly or accidentally, she instantly conforms 
to the requirements of the situation and, without a word of es- 
planation from either Orestes or the Furies, assamea the bear- 
ing and methods of a judicial examiner." She is sitting as a 
court which can take no coj^zance of facts not supplied in evi- 
dence '° and, as such she can know nothing of Agamemnon's 

"We ihonld infer this from Apollo's words (79-83) to Orrates ftt 
Pelpbi: 

ftoKmy di HaXXdSof Kori TCrifXiy 
?Zov «aAaid>' ayuaSer Xafiiev fiperai. 
xaxtl SixadTdi ri^ySe xal BtXxrijptovi 
fivBcnii i'xovrei fir/xaydi evfnj6o)jBy 
<a6r is rd tiay tSe roayS' a'lo'A.S.a'Sirt *ovoo>-. 
He does not say "7" but "we will devise meaas etc." The contest 
dearly shows that he includes Athena. The plural implies concerted 
addon on the part of the two divinities; it implies that an aereemeut al- 
ready existed or else that sneh a compact would exist by the time Ores- 
tes reached Atiiens. The spirit of the passage is distinctly in favor of 
the former alternative. Apollo speaks as one who is snre of his ar- 
rangements (of. 224). The mode of trial which he promises is exactly 
that which Athena adopts —a truly surprising coincidence, if the plan 
of a jury-court was independently arrived at by both gods. 

«411ff., 416-417. 
' " If I am not wrong in my interpretation, she expressly declares this 
in the closing line (446( of her instraetions to the defendant: 
ri TtpoS rn/B' ttntiv, eo Wv', Iv fiipti BiXeti; 
Xiiai Si x^P<'y "aj yeyoi xal ^vjubopdi 
ra'S *rf(, tjeetra rori^ af4VyaBov i/rdyoy 
tintp seVotBeis rp Siiej! /Spiral toSs 
^6at (pvXd66aiy etfriaS dn^i itiXai 
tic/iydi npoiiHTtap iy rpoxoti'Iiiovot 

roilroi! aiteiffov JtofliJ- tvno^it Tifiot. 445. 

Ibe phraseology of the admonitioii is bi^y vigiufleant: "Yonr answer 
to theea chains must be sneb that I May Mstly fHuferatond if." Th« 
obvious import of the words cuutot be evaded. They distinctly imply 
Aat Arena's ability to understand ims in some way limited; and, iim- 
VSCh as we eaanot aeoount for the limikation by supposing that ifaa 
was r«ally lacking in intelUgaaee and that her paiposa waa t» wan 
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murder or any other fact bearing upon the matricide's case. 
Her ignorance would have been the same ii she had been an 
eye witness of the murder; ahe would have been equally blind 
whether the king had been dead ten years or ten days. 



"If the proof of my main thesis seems still incomplete, 
Athena comes to my aid in Eumenides 393 ff. She hears the 
appeal of Orestes as suppliant at her shrine, and comes with 
speed at the call from the land of the Scamaiider, where (as she 

Orestes of the fact, we are forced to the oonolosion that she was hin- 
dered in the free exercise of her intelligence by some artificial restraint. 
As to the nature of this restraint, it could hardly have been other than 
that which I have indicated above. The words are spoken bjr Athena 
in the character of a judge. They signify "You must speak clearly, for 
the court eon kttoie nothing but plainly-gtated facts." This caution to clear- 
ness of speech wonld seem to have been an established custom with 
Athenian magistrates in the examination of witnesses. Compare the 
direction ^ven by Bdelyeleon to the testifying Cheese-scraper in the 
mock trial of the Wtapa, 964: 

aicoxpirai Oaipwi, 
et lit, ^ttvixytitiai rots Srpazimtazi aXafiei; 
With this understanding of the admonition given to Orestes, let us 
examine line 423. The goddess opens the proceedings with an inquiry 
as to the identity of the parties before her. The Fortes, as the accus- 
ers in the case about to be submitted, take the initiative and in con- 
formity with the question asked explain their 'parent<tge, name and jpEoce 
of abode. After an assurance of comprehension on the part of the ex- 
aminer, they proceed to the matter of their ocextpatian, so to speak: 

rifiecf ye fiiv Sij zdi t/idi itEvSei tdxo:. 
Athena rejoins: 

fidBoift ar, ei Xiyoi riS inqtayijXoyov. 
" 'I might learn, if one wonld show a plain tale;' a touch of ironic 
scorn for tiie dark hints of the chorus,"— Sidgteick. According to this 
explanation, the gonldess is actuated solely by personal feeling. She 
interprets tiie words of the chorus as a reflection upon her intelligence. 
Their manner is certainly officious and, maybe, somewhat patronizing, 
but, when we bear in mind that they are prosecutors submitting their 
ease to the judgment of a court, it seems obvious that they could not 
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explains) she is engaged in taking formal possession of the por- 
tion of the Trojan territory which the Achaeans assigned to the 
sons of Thesens as part of the spoils of war on the capture of 
Troy. This is a delightfully artistic touch of the poet and a 
delicate reminder of the time of the action, if we suppose that 
Troy had been taken only a few days before; but entirely un- 
meaning and unreasonable if we suppose the sack of Troy to 
have preceded by eight or ten years. In the latter case, the 
question at once arises, why Athena had delayed so long the 
occupation of the land, and why she should be thus employed 

have intended ofEeaoe. We nrnst at least concede that Athena misinter- 
prets them. Now, the qneation arises 'why did they lay themselves 
open to misinterpretation f It should be noted that they manifest 
thronghoatau accurate and minute knowledgre of the established fornu 
of judicial procedure — a knowledge which is by no means surprising, 
when we consider that they are in a sense professional prosecuting at- 
torneys. The question as to their identity is no sooner put than .they 
plunge forthwith into the regular order of business with all the assu- 
rance of knowing what is to be done and how to do it. In the outset, 
they guide Athena instead of being guided by her. It is under their 
leadership that the goddess passes subtly and unobtrusively from her own 
person into the formal funetions of a judge. The matter of the oath re- 
quirement is sufficient of itself to prove their familiarity with the beaten 
traok of the dv<xxpi6ii; and it is just this technical knowledge which 
clears np the real meaning of the "hints" to which Professor Sidgwick 
refers. The suggested insinuation is simply a recognition of the faot 
that the goddess, in her judicial capacity, could know nothing with re- 
gard to their rifiai except through the medium of a plainly-told tale. 
Betuming now to Athena's rejoinder, I believe Professor Sit^^wiok's 
interpretatiou goes too far. I cannot agree with those who see no irony 
in her remark, but at the same time I believe she is actuated by some- 
thing more than mere personal feeling. I believe that she seizes upon 
the opening presented by the manner of the chorus to proclaim (infor- 
mally, ae our poet's artistic purpose demanded) the very restriction 
which they recognize. Her words are outwardly a gentle thrust at the 
offlciousness of the accusers; in deeper and essential significance they 
convey the conventional caution to clearness of speech: 

"Fainwould Ileam thein;spFaktheiticlearlvforUi." —JHorshead, 
Thos understood, the admonition follows naturally upon lines 416-17 aa 
a further step in the unfolding of her judicial character. 
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at this particular moin^it. In my oponioD, by the words of 
Athena the poet tells us distinctly that the action of the Eu' 
menidei followed immediately the close o( the Trojui war, axid 
hence inunediately after the action of the Agamemnon." 

The poet bad already estabUehed a lapse of time since the 
sack of Troy and it probably did not occur to him that Atheua'e 
visit of occupation would be thought of as otherwise than long- 
delayed. So far as priori considerations are concerned, there 
was no reason why ^e Atheniana should have taken imme- 
diate possession of the land. It was not territory acquired in a 
spirit of deUberate couQuest. The leaders of the Trojan expe- 
dition were animated solely by lust of vengeance. Their puni- 
tive purpose involved not only the annihilation of Priam's 
race and city, but the desolation of his country as well. At the 
close of the war the whole Troad must have presented an as- 
pect of widespread ruin. It was not territory in which a nom- 
inated possessor would have been in a hurry to estabUsh him- 
self. Such being the case, Athena's delay in taking formal 
possession of the part assigned to the sons of Theseus was nat- 
ural enough and, it seems tome, in no need of being explained. 

Our poet's purpose in representing her aa thus eng^ed at 
the moment Orestes' cry reaches her is amply explained by the 
purpose which animated him throughout the Eumenidee. Athp- 
na's recital of the circumstances which led to her absence is 
rendered artistically appropriate by virtue of the fact that it if 
addressed to the son and avenger of Agammnnon, Her woids 
induced in Orestes the reassuring feeling that he had fallen 
among friends. They reminded him that the goddess and her 
city had aided his father in the destruction of Troy. And not 
only this; they were under obligation to his father in the mat- 
ter of the landed spoils allotted the Athenians as a reward for 
their services. So much for the dramatic significance trf the ex. 
plsnatioTi. Its real significance lay in the patriotic altusioBS 
which it enabled the poet to introduce. It gave him first of all 
an opportunity to remind an Athenian audience of the partici- 
pation of Athenian heroes in the most glorious achievement of 
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the early Greek world. According to the older story of the Il- 
iad amd Odyssey, the part played by Athens in the Trojan war 
was all too small, and it is not surprising to find the tragedi- 
ans " seizing upon the generous recognition accorded the song 
of Theseus in the later epic. Least of all is it surprising that 
the patriot-poet of the Persians, who had lived and shared in 
the crowning glories of Marathon and Salamie, should have 
cherished the sentiment that his country had borne a strenu- 
ous hand in that earher humihation of insolent Asia. It was a 
sentiment that must have been dear to every Athenian heart 
and its introduction in the Eumenides was thoroughly justified 
by the patriotic purpose of the play. Part and parcel with the 
direct allusion there is an obvious foreghmpse at the quarrel 
which subsequently arose with Mytilene over the ownership of 
Sigeum — a quarrel which, it should be remembered, eventu- 
ally terminated in the complete vindication of the claims set up 
by Athens. This long-continued and, apparently, bitter strug- 
gle is crowded out on the general canvas of Greek history, but 
to an Athenian of the tragic period it must have still loomed 
up as an incident shedding no inconsiderable lustre upon his 
country's name. Thus understood, Athena's explanations are 
just as excusable and significant as her subsequent allusion to 
the Amazonian invasion. They were addressed to the national 
pride of a triumphant people who gloried deep in their past. 

With regard to «ara^ftirou/ie'vTj, I have so far proceeded on Pro- 
fessor Seymour's assumption that it means simply taking pos- 
session of. My own belief is that Muller " was right in con- 
tending that the word means something more than this. So 
far as presumption goes, and we have nothing better to depend 
upon, the probabilitiey 're rather for than against the thesis 
that it is a derivative f ^Aiwu. The thesis has, to be sure, been 
questioned, but that s aU. No satisfactory case has ever been 
made out for a different etymology. So long, then, as the as- 
sumed connexion with ^WW is not disproved, we are certainly 

■"Cf. Soph. Fhil. 562i Eur. Hec. 125, Troad. 31, 1. A. 247. 

" Eum. p. 123. Cf. Paley, 376 n. 
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JDStified in interpreting the word accordingly. The idea prom- 
inent is that of anticipation. Athena was not only takit^ pos- 
aesaion of the land, bat she was at the same time forestalling 
a^znre by some fomgn power. If this is true, her unexplained 
delay presents no difficulty whatever. The land was not occu- 
pied in natural course, but as a precautionary measure rendered 
necessary by exceptional circumstances. It was in danger of 
being usurped by foreignere and it was to avert this danger 
that Athena took hurried possession of it. A contingency of 
this character could obviously have arisen at any time and, for 
aught that naTa^hrmtim^ implies, a period of many years might 
hare elapsed before the goddess's visit of occupation took place. 
With this understanding of the passage, the allusion to the 
Strui^le over 3igeam becomes all the more pointed. The im- 
aginary usurpation which the goddess sought to forestall was 
intended to prefigure the actual seizure of the territory in after 
years by the Mytileneans. 



With this review of the short-interval theory my inquiry in- 
to the length of time which Aeschylus assumed as elapsing be- 
tween the death of Agamemnon and the return of Orestes is 
brought to an end. 

I believe that he accepted in substance the reckoning of this 
interval which his predecessors had already made current. He 
did not*take the trouble to convey any precise conception of its 
length (it may be that he did not take the trouble to form one), 
but I heUeve he thought of it generally as a goodly period of 
years and that he has time and again so represented it in the 
later action of the Choephori. 

In the early action of the play and at the close of the Aga- 
memnon this interval of yeai^ is so much obscured that it would 
easily pass for the few-days interval which Professor Seymour 
endeavors to establish. I have already touched upon the rea- 
son for this temporary obscuration. It emanated from our 
poet's desire to make the Oreateia as complete a dramatic whole 
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ae poseible. In the parsuance ol this end he was naturallj 
guided by the same laira of dramatic unity which he obserred 
ID the Prometheus and Agamemnon. In other woids, he con- 
sidered it essential that the complementary divisions of his ac- 
tion, however widely separated in time, should be made to ap- 
pear as continuous as possible. This is clearly evidenced in 
the exaggerated rapidity with which the action of the Eumeni- 
det is made to follow upon that of the ChoephoH. When the 
terror-stricken matricide rushes off the scene with the phantom 
Furies at his heels, we do not expect him to travel slowly, but 
we do expect him to spend a reasonable amount of time in mat- 
ing a journey of such length as that from Argos to Delphi. In- 
stead of this, he reaches his destination before the blood upon 
his hands is dry. When we first get sight of him alter his ar- 
rival, this blood is still fresh and dripping; it stains the ompha- 
los to which he clings as a suppliant. Moreover, he not only 
retains possession of the sword with which he slew his mother, 
but the priestess unhesitatingly describes itaa "newly-drawn." 
From these indications we should conclude that Orestes had 
passed immediately from the palace of the Atreidae into the 
sanctuary of Apollo and that his crime was less than an hour 
old. It is only when we turn to the sleeping Furies who sur- 
round him that we get for the first time a glimpse of the real 
truth. The fatigue which plui^;es them into involuntary slum- 
ber clearly points to a toilsome journey of no trifling duration. 
As a matter of tact we must suppose that it occupied a period 
of two or three days at the least. The case, therefore, stands 
thus. The actual length of time which elapses between the 
close of the Choephori and the opening of the Eumenidea is, w& 
will say for the sake of being deSnite, three days. As dramat- 
ically presented this period is at first reduced to the compass 
of a single hour; and then, when the obscuration has served its 
purpose in establishing the continuity of action desired, it is re- 
stored as far as possible to its proper perspective. It is just 
this character of dramatic treatment which I claim was apphed 
to the interval of years between the Agamemnon and CAocpAo- 
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ri. In the outset, the poet UlusiTely repreaenta it as an ioter- 
Tal of only a iew days, and then, as the action proereasea, grad- 
ually restores it to ita real compass. 

B. 

THE CHOBFHORI. 
With regard to the Choephtm little need be said. The first 
division of the action (1-582) takes place, I think, in the early 
forenoon. Professor Campbell concludes from line 666 (rixmt 
f, ut Mu rtntrds cE^' Jntycroi | o-Koravov) that the play Opens in the 
"gloom of evening,"" This seems to me quite improbable. 
The chorus describe the nocturnal disturbance in the palace as 
though it had just occurred:— 

^ tt ii vwvmi KuXayo' irrotjiLiinf. 
roXAot 8* i^^mr, jcrv^Xtaficirct (rucory, 

After rousing the sleeping household in this fashion, why 
should the terrified queen allow the whole day to elapse before 
sending forth her offerin^a? It seems far more reasonable to 
assume a "silent" lapse of time between Orestes' exit at line 
5^ and his reentry at the beginning of the Second Act 
(649-934). The execution of his plan of vengeance would nat- 
urally be postponed until the hoar of nightfall, the time above 
all others when the appearance of a stranger would be attended 
with the least suspicion. 

Hie Third and Last Act (971-end) it seems to me must 
closely follow the Second in time.*" To this it is objected that 
when Orestes exhibits the blood-stained robe the sun is still 
above the horizon. I see no insuperable difficulty in this cir- 
cumstance. The words vuktos Spu' hniytnu (Ticonivov would most 

**Soph(K!les: £Jec(m, Introdnctor; Analysis. 

"533-36. 

""Profeaaor Verrall holds that it takes place "on the next day" 
(Introduction, p. XVIII) ; Professor Campbell's view wonld seem to be 
the same (Clatitcat Beview, vol. IV, p. 304. 
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batarally signify that the "gloom of evening" was already 
gathering, but they need not mean anything more than that 
night was approaching; it ia not imperative to auppose that the 
son was already set. With this concession in favor of possibil- 
ity, the appearance of the sun at line 982 can hardly be thought 
of as a serious contradiction. The intervening action is so 
rapid and engrossing that the poet may well have disregarded 
the flight of time as an element too trivial to be considered. 



THB EUUENIDE8. 

The action of the Eumenides, or, more precisely, that portion 
of it which takes place in the temple of Apollo, is, as we have 
seen, almost continuous with that of the Choephori. Between 
the action at Delphi, however, and that which follows at Athens, 
an extended lapse of time — a period of many weeks or montiis 
— must be assumed for the purificatory wanderings of Orestes. 

The protracted character of these wanderings seems to me 
sufficiently estabUshed by the collective and cumulative testi- 
mony of the following passages: 

. 1. 

JAakti yap m nu &' -tprvipva poKpat 

mrip Tc votn-oi' kui ■Ktpiftpirm ToSjuitr 
Kot p.^ ■wpoKop.n rwSc /SovKoAovfUMt 

" But thon, flee far and with unfaltomi^ speed: 
For they shall hunt thee throogh the mainland wide 
Where'er tbrooKhout the tract of traveled earth 
Thy foot may roam, and o'er and o'er the seas 
And island homes of men. Faint not nor fail, 
Too soon and timidly within thy breast 
Shepherding thot^hts forlorn of this thy toil." 

••74-79. 
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In connectioQ with these admonishmeDta we may quote the 
asBuranoe with which Apollo begins his speech; 

ovroc wpa&ivtf &a riXovc H trot ^vAof 
iyyiit v^XMtrruic rat ■wpomt S ^irotmiTw 
t)^pdim xiSk <ro^ ov yar^iioiiMi wrnav," 

AiU rAovf seema to be an express recognition of the distantneae 
(^ the matricide's final dehverance. 

2. 

Syainr 'AAtva, Ao^um KcXcvpuru' 
^KHi, 8^|(DU Si x'pnifiwi^s iXdmopa, 
oi Tpom-pferxuov aiS i^ioi^vTov XV"*} 
iXX iit^in/ ^&ri Trponrrcrpmixivtrr rt rpoi 
dAAounv olxats Hot Tfoptvixamv jSporuir, 
iltom yipmv nu SiXaattav Imrcpuv, 

rpovapu SSiiMi wu ^pirm ri aiv) AuC. 
"0 Queen Athena, I at Loxisa' hest 
Am come: do thou receive me graciously, 
Bin-stAined tiiou^ I have been: do guilt ot blood 
Ib oa my soul, nor is m; band imoleaii. 
But now witb stun toned down and worn away, 
In other homes and joumeyings among men, 
O'er land and water traveling alike. 
Keeping great Lozias' cbarge oracnlar, 
I come, Goddess, to thy shrine and statue." 

—Plutnptre. 

3. 
tyat hZayfiai iv KOKtSf iTrurrafuu 

trnkXcnn KaBappovif 

jSptifu y^ alpa rat napaiv€Tiu Xfpof, 
fi-ijTpoieTovaii fuaapa ST hntWTor wtKu. 
•wanuntiv y^ Sv vpof loTuf Stem 

woKvi hi I'M. yivocT Sv ii ipx^i Xoyos, 
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"I, Bchooled in many miseries, have leamt 
How many refuges of cleansing shrines 

There be; 

. . . Look, how the stain of blood 
Is doll upon my hand and wastes away. 
And laved and lost therewith is the deep curse 
Of maMoide; for while the fuilt was new, 
'Twas banished from ms at Apollo's hearth, 
Atoned and purified by death of swine. 
Long were my word if I should sum the tale. 
How oft Hinee Uien among my fellow-raen 
I stood and broi^ht no curse." 

—Monhead, 

He closes this vindication of hia purity by emphasizing, as 
Faley explains, " the mitigating effects of time as tending still 
further to deaden and wear away his offence": XP"™* KoBatpa 
mvTo. (even the stain of matricide) yTjpairKiiiv S/uto." 



oZiKturt, mu poTtStn au. pvrtSi Tropois.'* 
"Long since have I this expiation done,-^ 
In many a home, slain boasts and running streams 
Have cleansed me." 

5. 

inrXay;i(Foi> )(Bo)iiK yoj* iroc vcirotjuavTcu roiroc, 
vwip Ti -Korttm dnripat; war^^iaaiv 

**286. I see no sufficient reason either for changing x/x%aipttta 
naOaipet or for eondemnii^ the line as an interpolation. The perfect 
eleautese of which Orestes boasts was not the reanit of a aingU cleans- 
ing but th« gradual outcome of numtmu cleanstngs undergone in many 
different places and, therefore, at many different times; and, as such, 
it was a work in which time was very naturally thought of as partici- 
pating. It seems also natural enough that Orestes should have made 
nse of a proverb in emphasizing this participation. 

"454-55. 

•' 249-51. 
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"Aad inwardly we pant, for many a da; 
Toiling in chase that shall fordo the man; 
For o'er and o'er the wide land have I ranged, 
And o'er the wide sea, flying without wings. 
Swift as a sful I pressed upon his track." 

—Monhead. 

■With iraroifiaimu Compare the use of the verb in the commaDd 
which Apollo lays upon Hermes: 

orofumZac Ivffi, tovS* iroqiaiyoiv i/iov 

The metaphor in either ease would seem to have been par- 
tially suggested by the devious course pursued. The track ol 
the chase was so erratic that it resembled therein the trail of 
a grazing flock. 

The foregoing passages make it perfectly clear that Orestes 
did not proceed directly to Athens, but that he first wandered 
far and wide on what appears to have been a prolonged pil- 
grimage of self-purification and atonement. Professor Seymour 
maintains that the circumstance of his traversing land and sea 
alike "is an indication of the route taken rather than the dis- 
tance travelled." But why should he have chosen such a 
route? Why should he have traversed the sea and visited " the 
island homes of men" and ranged about over the whole earth, 
as it were, in order to reach au objective point comparatively 
close at hand and easily accessible in direct course over land? 
He seems to have followed the shortest road from Argos to 
Delphi, and, with Hermes to guide and protect him, there is no 
reason why he should not have taken a direct route from Del- 
phi to Athens, had he so desired. Why then, I repeat, did he 
choose a route that no sane man, who desired only to reach his 
destination, would have thought of choosing? Plainly because 
he did not wish to reach his destination immediately. His 
reason for delay is clearly seen in the numerous ceremonial 
cleansings which he underwent and in the frequency with 
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which he claims to have mingled in harmless intercourse with 
his fellow men. He wished to be thoroughly and lastingly 
cleansed of the pollution which attached to him as a murderer 
before venturing into the presence of Athena and claiming the 
complete absolution which Apollo had promised him. As he 
felt it, this pollution was too malignant and stubborn to vanish 
with a single cleansing or in a single hour; it had to be driven 
away gradually by repeated purifications and by long subjec- 
tion to the mitigating effects of time. Hence his purificatory 
wanderings and the interval of weeks or months over which 
they seem to have extended. 

Id his account of these wanderings I believe Aeschylus fol- 
lowed closely the representations of the legendary account. It 
was not his purpose to tell a new and independent story, but 
rather to reduce to order and coherency the various legends 
which he found dealing either with the purification of the 
matricide or with the banishment of his madness. According 
to the tradition which has come down to us, and which there is 
no reason to suppose was unknown in the poet's day, Orestes 
is said to have visited a large number of places besides Delphi 
and Athens, among them Troezen in Argolis, Parrhasia in 
Arcadia and Rhegium beyond the sea. An itinerary like this — 
which, it should be observed, calls for weeks or months of uninter- 
rupted travel — would correspond perfectly with that suggested 
in the Eumenides. Indeed, I beheve it was just such an itin- 
erary that the poet had in mind. The fact that he confined 
himself to general and, for the most part, shadowy allusions 
and refrained from any mention of particular places is easily 
explainable. First of all, there was no positive need of his 
introducing details which could be instantly supphed by the 
public for which he was writing. In the second place, he had 
an excellent dramatic reason for not introducing 'them. To 
have specified the places actually visited by Orestes would have 
dispelled any and all uncertainty as to the distance which he 
traveled and given thereby an unnecessary distinctness to the 
weeks or months which elapsed between his departure from 
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Delphi and his arrival at AtHena. As I conceive it, the poet's 
reasomQg with regard to this lapse of time was something like 
this: " As an essential factor in the pnrification and redemp- 
tion of the matricide, it must be carefully insisted upon; as mark- 
ing a serious break in the continuity of the action, its actual 
length should be so obscured that the action at Athens will ap- 
pear to follow that at Delphi without appreciable delay." In the 
face of this dilemma, he naturally had recourse to an indeter- 
minate and, therefore, unimportunate lapse of time which by 
delicate touches could be made to appear either long or short 
without giving rise to a sense of serious contradiction. The illu- 
sory show of a short interval has its first noticeable beginning in 
the commission which Apollo lays upon Hermes at Delphi. The 
mere fact that Orestes is specially provided with an attendant 
to guide and protect him is calculated to produce the feeling 
that he will not waste any time in reaching his destination. 
Furthermore, on leaving Delphi he has only a slight start of 
his fleet-footed pursuers, but on arriving at Athens he is still 
safely m the lead. One is possessed with the idea that the 
Furies have not had time to overtake him. The impression of 
speedy transition conveyed by this circumstance is greatly 
strengthened by the avowed swiftness with which they have 
actually pursued him: 

vrip Tt inWov itrrifiOK tror^iuunv 

But the crowning evidence, which for a time deludes us almost 
to the point of mistaking appearance for reality, is supplied by 
the trail of blood which the matricide leaves behind him in his 
flight. On its face, this trail of blood would seem incontest- 
able proof of the freshness of his crime. But, on looking 
deeper, we come to realize that it exists only for the eyes of the 
Furies nad that its significance is purely symbolic. Any and 
every notion of uewly-ahed blood is definitely dispelled by Ores- 
tes' words in lines 280-85 (quoted above), and therewith the 
illusion of a short lapse of time is dissipated for good and all. 
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